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THE GUILDHALL SPEECHES. 


HE civilized world is perhaps not, even when its 
opinions are correctly reported, the very best judge on 
matters affecting the internal policy of England. It has 
been questioned (and, though we are not quite prepared to 
take the side of the questioners, we admit that they have 
something to say for themselves) whether lookers-on really 
do see most of the game in reference to the internal politics 
of another country. But the civilized world, and that por- 
tion of it which finds utterance in European bourses and 
newspapers, is, within certain limits, a capital judge of 
utterances about foreign policy. The approval which has 
been on the whole expressed—the disapproval of some 
Russian and French organs being, in fact, complimentary— 
in reference to Lord Sauispury’s speech at Guildhall last 
Saturday is a solid fact. The other speeches on that occa- 
sion were not as interesting as they have sometimes been, 
with perhaps the exception of Mr. Batrour’s curious and 
characteristic deprecation of unfavourable criticisms from 
outside on the House of Commons. It is sometimes difficult 
(though we run the risk of having Mr. Batrour himself 
down upon us for saying this) to find much good to say of 
that House ; but its worst enemy may admit that it has for 
hundreds of years had this faculty of inspiring a sort of 
jealous affection in its most distinguished members. Nor is 
their affection merely of that somewhat selfish, though by 
no means despicable, kind which made the Roman poet 
confess his desire Ut videare aliis fada, decora mihi. They 
will have us admire, too, or at least abstain from blasphem- 
ing. Be it so; we can, at any rate, all of us hope that Mr. 
BaLFour may never see a worse House than the present, 
which is indifferent honest, as things go. 
Lord Sauispury himself touched not much on domestic 
_ and has been duly scolded for not doing so. He 
even been scolded from his own side for not having 
held out some baits to the working classes, in default of 
which baits it is, it seems, feared that the working classes 
will go elsewhere, where they can get baits enough in, or 
rather out of, all conscience. It is scarcely necessary 
to say from what quarter these scoldings have chiefly come ; 
the student of recent politics knows perfectly well where, 
when, and why to expect them. We have often said be- 
fore, and hope often to say again, if necessary, that to do any- 
thing of the kind suggested would be to engage in a contest 
where defeat with disgrace, infinite lack of peace with in- 
finite lack of honour, is certain. If you come to a mere 
legislation of largesse, Conservatives are certain to be 
beaten by Radicals; and, if it were possible for them 
to win, would find neither laurels nor profit waiting 
for them after the victory. Wise Tories want no new 
reign of privilege, in which the “rich” are to be subject 
to taille and corvée, for the sake of the “poor.” They 
do not want to be put into State go-carts, and receive 
now and then a State plum and cherry and fig if they go 
nicely. And, if the working classes entertain any of these 
desires, then we can only say that a heavy responsibility 
tests on those who encourage them therein, and a bitter 
removal of delusion awaits themselves when they find that 
crying for the moon is not getting the moon, and that a 
man is not much nearer getting the moon because he has 
been told by this or that demagogue that he shall have it. 
Fair play in selling your own labour for whatever it will 
fetch, vigorous protection in holding your own property, 
1 or great, against all who covet it, and provision by 
the State of those things, and those things only, which a 
man cannot look to for himself—these three things pretty 
Well sum up the duties of Government to the individual, 
Whether his income be a million a year or sixpence an hour. 
Lord Saxispury never showed either more sense or more 


fortitude than when he confined his remarks on such 
matters to a warning, especially appropriate from a hard 
worker and a keen man of business, as to the suicidal tricks 
which the most newfangled doctrines of the relation of 
capital and labour are playing. He was less bold, but 
equally sensible, when he repeated the proposition—old as 
the hills, but needing to be constantly repeated—that the 
root and secret of Irish trouble is not a sense that men are 
refused their rights, but a resolve that men shall, if they 
can, evade the performance of their duties. 

The Forercn Secretary affected to find some difficulty 
in discovering matters in his special department to place 
before his hearers, and yet it is this part of his speech 
which Europe has recognized as containing good and solid 
news. Events, according to him, have all been tending in 
the direction of peace, and this is a very strong statement. 
Its exact strength may not perhaps at first be fully realized. 
Lord Sauispury would probably be the first man to ridicule 
the doctrine of what may be called the private-information 
or Zadkiel’s-Almanack school of politicians, who hold that 
there are certain persons—Lord Saissury being, of course, 
one of them—who can tell you that war is going to break 
out or not going to break out, or the like. He would pro- 
bably add that such things depend upon certain great 
forces, the general direction of which can be estimated by any 
capable and honest man who chooses to turn his attention 
to them very nearly as well as by the ablest and best- 
informed of Foreign Secretaries. But what Lord SaLispury 
is in a position to know, as not half a dozen other men are, 
is the general state of opinion in other influential quarters ; 
and when he tells us that this has recently made for peace 
we have only to believe him and rejoice. His few words on 
the policy of England in the Mediterranean have com- 
manded general approval. On the three most important 
points of the moment—Crete, Egypt, and Africa—he 
managed to say something more definite, but not less im- 
portant. We are, indeed, inclined to think that he exag- 
gerates the interest that Englishmen take in the slave- 
trade, or rather we should say that most Englishmen feel 
that the best way of putting down the slave-trade is to 
establish English influence firmly in the seats of that trade. 
It was too early for Lord Satispury to take any notice of 
the answer which Portugal has endeavoured to make to 
the Charter of the British South African Company; but 
we trust that not an inch will be yielded to a baseless 
claim. On Crete the Prime Minister spoke with brevity 
and truth ; we only wish that he had spoken with a little 
more harshness. That the disturbances in that island are 
a kind of faction fight is perfectly true. But faction fights 
wherein one political party in a great foreign country, as 
well as all the irresponsible and some of the responsible 
politicians in another small but awkwardly placed State 
have a distinct interest in egging on one faction to fight, 
and in shrieking over its bumps and its bruises and the 
broken glass in its houses when it happens to get beaten, 
are rather serious things. Still on Crete Lord SauispuRY 
spoke the truth, if not the whole truth. On Egypt we 
can welcome (setting aside the eternal omission to remark 
the one thing left undone which stands against us) the 
remarks on the Parnce or WaLEs’s recent visit, and on 
the fact that the progress made, great as it is, is nothing 
like that which would enable us to fulfil the pledge of 
leaving Egypt to herself when she is able to stand by 
herself, and not before. ‘To fulfil that pledge, besides 
many others, two great things have to be done. The 
reduction of taxation has to be taken in hand, and, in 
order t> the reduction of taxation, that conversion of 
the debt which France has hitherto steadily opposed 
Secondly, the frontier foes who, as Lord Saispury justly 
says (pity he did not go a little into the causes of this!), 
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have twice threatened Egypt during the past year, and have 
only been driven off by Egyptian troops heavily backed and 
supported by our own, have to be not only resisted, but 

revented. To this latter part of their duty, indeed, HER 
iieaerr’s Ministers remain resolutely deaf. They might 
say, no doubt, that till France permits Egypt to rid herself 
of the burden of debt, it is expedient to contract the range 
of her administrative and military liabilities and enterprises 
as much as possible. They might say that they have been 
waiting to see what would become of the last remnants of 
the old dominion. They have preferred to say practically 
nothing except that reference to the slave-trade, which in 
this sense may be of good omen. For if the slave-trade is 
to be stopped anywhere, it must be stopped on the Equator. 


THE STRIKES. 


HE little piece of advice to master and man which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN put at the end of his discursive remarks 
to the master bakers of Birmingham was exceedingly wise. 
He urged them both to consider the market before they 
quarrelled. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supplied each side with the 
name of a respectable virtue which they may apply to their 
common sense. “ But,” he said, “there is one rule which I 
“ would venture to apply to those circumstances, and that 
“is this—when trade is about to improve let the employers 
“ be generous ; when trade is declining let the workmen be 
“ moderate.” The circumstances of which Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
spoke were those in which trade is improving or falling 
off, when masters are called upon to give more, or men 
are unwilling to take less. Happily the present time is 
one of improvement, and it is the masters who are called 
upon to part with their money. Many requests that they 
will be generous are presented to them on all hands, and 
in many tones of voice. Many of the well-wishers to their 
virtue are not so moderate as Mr. Cuampertary. His 
steady progress towards a temperate form of Conservative 
principles has led him to entertain doubts as to the 
value of a good deal that is preached to the working 
classes, and even to feel uneasy as to the effects of much 
social legislation. The ignorance of not a little of this well- 
meant law-making, and the unforeseen consequences it has 
on trade, are more obvious to him than they were when he 
was dealing with the question of marine insurance. This 
modification of tone in Mr. CuamBertatn’s treatment of 
the sorrows of those who toil and spin does not diminish 
our generally high opinion of his abilities. We could wish 
it were imitated by some other advisers of the employers of 
labour. For Mr. CHamBerwatn is plainly of opinion that 
trade disputes should be settled between the parties to them, 
without interference from the outside. When that is per- 
mitted the settlement is likely to be permanent, because it 
will be consistent with the facts of the case. There is very 
little risk that when trade is flourishing the men will be 
debarred of their share in the improvement. Masters may 
think that their hands are asking for their share too soon 
or are asking too much. They may stand out against a 
rise of wages for a time, but they cannot resist long. It 
is too manifestly ruinous to allow their business to be 
stopped when prices are going up and orders are coming 
in. Neither are the men at all likely to be backward 
in speaking for themselves. There is at present ample 
evidence that a revival of prosperity is soon felt by the men 
in the form of increase of wages. A rise has been granted 
in many trades, and in one at least it has amounted by 
successive stages to the very respectable figure of sixty per 
cent. of their wages. The Scotch coal-miners have enjoyed 
this remarkable good fortune. It may be—indeed it is—a 
pity that some employers should compel their men to take 
the extreme course of saying “If you do not give more 
“ money we will give no work,” but the fact that it should 
be so only proves that men are not always wise. 

There is, however, a folly which is rather more con- 
spicuous at present than the ill-timed obstinacy of masters. 
It is the belief of some sentimental persons that wages can 
be forced up in 2 declining market, and that masters 
should be obliged to be “generous” when generosity does 
not mean admitting their men to a share in increasing 
profits, but paying them more when business is already 
somewhat of a loss. The existence of this delusion has been 
sufficiently well illustrated in London. It is the fact that 
the Port of London has not shared, and is not likely to 


sperity. For various reasons it is not so important a place 
of trade as it was, and is even likely to decline. There is, 
in fact, a local depression which is likely to endure, [py 
these circumstances a permanent rise in wages is im 
sible. They may be forced up for a time, but only at the 
cost of further damage to the Port by the increase of 
expenses. Sooner or later—and rather soon than late—the 
effect of this injury will be felt by the men themselves, 
This very simple fact has, however, been completely over. 
looked by the chorus of partly selfish and partly (though 
in an infinitely smaller degree) sentimental persons who 
have practically coerced the master lightermen into the 
surrender of last Saturday. The dispute between them 
and their men was one in which even Lord Brassry now 
confesses they were largely in the right. The men insisted 
that one job should be a night’s work. To this the masters 
replied that one job might mean half an hour's work, such 
as the mere shifting of lighters from one side of a dock or 
one part of the river to another close at hand. If such 
jobs were to be counted as a night’s work, the expenses of 
the business will be so increased that the master lightermen 
might well have to choose between raising their charges or 
working ata loss. It is notorious that the trade of the 
Thames cannot stand much, or even any, increase of charges, 
The alternative, therefore, is that the master lightermen 
are to lose for the good of the rest of the trading commu- 
nity. Lord Brassey seems to have had a glimmering of this 
when he found it wiser to avoid deciding on the “one job” 
claim of the men. Assoon, however, as it appeared that the 
men were obstinate, he joined the shipowners and the Com- 
mittee at the Mansion House in assuring the masters that 
they must yield—and had, in fact, already conceded the 
demand of their men in ‘principle. The masters were prac- 
tically bullied by their fellow-men of business, who could 
look to nothing but their own immediate convenience, into 
yielding. As soon as they had done so, the consequences 
seem to have struck Lord Brassey. In his desire to 
explain that when he said that his award included the 
“one job” (after previously saying that it did not) 
he did not mean that every little piece of work was to 
count as a night’s work, he wrote his amazing letter 
to Mr. Witxuiams. In the course of this quite excap- 
tional exhibition of confusion of mind, Lord Brasssy, 
before lecturing the master lightermen on the proper 
organization of their business, says in so many words that 
there are many pieces of work to be done in lighters at 
night, for which 4s. is excessive payment. He, therefore, 
is of opinion that they should be thrown together into 
series, and paid for in the lump as a night’s work. But it 
is precisely this arrangement of small jobs into series 
against which the men have struck, And it is only 
a few days since Lord Brassty told the masters that 
they had by implication conceded the demands of the men, 
which he now acknowledges to be absurd. We have said 
before, and we say again, that the whole story is an admi- 
rable éxample of allowing business’ quarrels to be settled 
by any but business methods. Whatever the motives of 
Lord Brasszy and the Committee at the Mansion House 
may have been—sentiment, popularity-hunting, or mere 
flightiness—it has forced on a so-called settlement which 
the arbitrator now sees to be absurd, and which, by the 
nature of it, cannot last. In the meantime the already 
heavy difficulties of the trade of London have been increased, 
and the lightermen have won a temporary victory which 
must, in the long run, damage themselves. It does not 
make the prospect more cheerful that the men, whose 
heads are apparently quite turned by success, have now 
invented a new string of demands, The fight on the river 
is not done yet by any means. 


The injudicious or interested interference of third parties 
may possibly aggravate the threatened strike of the bakers. 
If, however, the dispute is allowed to follow its natural 
course, there is no reason to suppose that it will be serious. 
The Strike Committee have disclaimed any intention of 
“leaving London” (including the strikers, we suppose) 
“ without bread.” ‘This moderation of theirs is not, for 
obvious reasons, deserving of unmixed praise ; but it at 
least shows that they are not beyond the reach of reason. 
On the other hand, the masters are by no means disposed 
to be obstinate. As a body, they acknowledge that the 
desire of the men for shorter hours is reasonable. It 1s 
not even their fault if the shorter hours were not made the 
rule of the trade some years ago. On the occasion of @ 
former strike the masters agreed to recognize twelve hours 


share, to any great extent in the general return of pro- 


as a day’s work. If this standard was not accepted, then it 
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was because the men were misled into standing out for 
higher terms than were justified by the state of the trade, 
and were accordingly beaten in the struggle. At present 
there is more likelihood that they may succeed completely. 
It is most probable, however, that no uniform rule will be 
established. The bakeries which employ large numbers of 
hands may accept the ten hours day, because it will be 

ible for them to use reliefs. The smaller bakers will 
not have the same resource. In their case the day, which 
js not one of continual work, but of alternate work 
and waiting, will be of twelve hours. Many masters 
have made arrangements with their men. When the 
journeymen bakers insist on standing out for impossible 
terms they will be beaten. The smaller masters can do 
whatever skilled work is required in their shops themselves, 
and whatever unskilled labour they want can be obtained 
in any quantity. Under these circumstances any attempt 
on the part of the men to bear down opposition can have 
but one end. The public need have no difficulty in deciding 
what its own attitude towards the strike ought to be. In 
the first place, no terrorism must be allowed ; and, in the 
second, there must be a general disposition to submit with 
patience to a rise in the price of bread, or to adopt the by 
no means difficult and very wholesome and economical 
practice of baking at home. General prosperity and im- 
proved wages will make an increase in the cost of the loaf 
tolerable. If there is any part of the community which 
thinks that it can secure higher wages for itself and better 
prices for its produce without promoting a rise all round, 
it is, we are afraid, destined to disappointment. The hope 
isa common one; but a universal experience has shown 
that it is a delusion. 


HUMAN BARREL-ORGANS. 


HEN the elderly painter, in M. Guy pe Maupassant’s 

last novel, has fallen in love with the daughter of 

the lady to whom he had long been devoted, he ceases to 
take any pleasure in the society of his kind. He proclaims 
that the men at his club are so many barrel-organs who 
can only play a very limited set of conversational tunes. 
There are moments when most of us agree with the painter, 
even though we have not attempted his novel and un- 
desirable combination of love affairs. Barrel-organs we all 
are, and the same forlorn set of jingling tunes we all play. 
Whatever the topic of conversation may be, we all say the 
same things about it that we have said a hundred times over. 
If it is polities, what can any one of us remark that he has 
not remarked before? Tory or Radical, the cylinder within 
us has but so many wires and catches, all of them worn, 
slack, dilapidated. The larger “organs” of opinion are in 
the same sad state; the handle turns, and the old, old 
lament goes jolting on. New events do but turn the handle ; 
they are merely fresh texts for the ancient discourse. It is the 
same story about sport, about literature, even about our 
friends and enemies, whose private failings remain stereo- 
typed, like the tunes we play upon them. Can any new 
thing be said about American copyright, about the merits 
of “ Gutties” and “ Eclipses,” about “ Bulgers,” about the 
Club cook, about Psychical Phenomena, about Mr. 
Giapstone, about Impressionism, about Boulangism ? “ The 
“world is so full of a number of things,” as the poet says, 
that it might seem easy to devise and pour forth fresh con- 
versational melodies. But it is not easy—nay, it is impos- 
sible, unless human barrel-organs could be fitted with new 
cylinders, which is much to be desired. Science may 
manage this at last. In a novel which is appearing in one 
of the magazines, somebody finds out a dodge for transfer- 
ring the nervous force of one person into the body of 
another. We do not pretend to understand the process, 
which involves the use of an electric battery and a fiddle- 
stick. The critical and contemptuous exclamation “ Fiddle- 
stick!” may characterize the whole affair. If it could be 
managed, if we could decant the nervous energy of strangers 
into our cronies and companions, into our leading-article 
writers, into the members of our family, something might 
be done. It might answer to substitute new cylinders for 
old in the barrel-organs. But, more probably, the subjects 
of this experiment would only go on playing the old tunes 
m new time, quicker or slower. The man with a grievance 
against publishers would still grind out the Half-profits 
tune, the Royalty tune, and the other melodies. The cele- 
brated person whose only tune was “Bend Leather” would 
not spare his audience. The sporting characters would 


rattle out the familiar notes ; the Golfer would not withhold 
his considerations on Stimie ; the Radical would scarce in- 
troduce a variation ; there would be no change in the Parson, 
with his airs on Tithes and Working-men’s Clubs, and a 
celebrated essayist would still find flint arrow-heads in cab- 
bage-gardens. 

These reflections are not new ; they probably occurred to 
Lord Byron when he read Count p’Orsay’s book on 
England. His lordship observes that he had been at a 
dinner-party where the twelve most amusing men in 
London were gathered. Five of them fell asleep! They 
must have been lulled to sweet forgetfulness by the too 
familiar tunes of the other seven—by Lord Byron’s anecdotes 
of pashas and harems, very likely. Some people wish that 
they could have dined with souls of poets dead and gone 
at the “ Mermaid Tavern.” We make no doubt 
that after two or three meetings they would have wearied 
of the tunes which even SHaksPEaReE and Ben Jonson 
could play. The more sack they drank the more mono- 
tonous they would inevitably become. It is as certain as may 
be that they talked shop; that they discussed the stage of 
the period ; that Ben quoted ArisTor.e his Poetics and the 
practice of the ancients ; that Wiiu said the same dis- 
respectful things about these models, that he abused his 
collaborators and growled at piracies. If ever there was a 
clever set of barrel-organs, it was the collection of in- 
struments who dined statedly with Sarnre-Beuve antl 
Tutornite Gautier, and pve Sr.-Vicror and the 
Messieurs Goncourt. Yet the journals of these gentlemen 
prove that even those organs always ground out the self- 
same melodies, the outworn paradoxes, the bosh about the 
bourgeoisie. More melancholy conviviality there might not 
be after a time than the talk about literature and 
art of the men who were best fitted to talk about 
them. It is only Dr. Jonyson who never, or hardly 
ever, strummed to the dreary old cadence; only 
about him was one thing certain, that no mortal could tell 
what tune he would play next. The conversation of 
Socrates was much less varied than that to which the 
Doctor contributed when he could say, “Sir, we had good 
“talk.” When we read the enthusiastic accounts that 
visitors give of Scorr’s talk at Abbotsford, can we help 
feeling a little for Lady Scorr and the girls? All these 
many tunes were familiar to them, and there was not one 
new to their ears among the anecdotes that were so good, 
and seemed to strangers so inexhaustible. 

The remedy for all this might seem to lie in the constant 
discovery of new companions in new conditionsand ways of life. 
Thisdesireitis, not mere love of gain, that drives Mr. Tuomson 
up among the Masai, and that discovered the American conti- 
nent. CuristopHer CoLumBus, no doubt, was tired of Genoese 
gossip, and of affairs in Spain. Corres was anxious to shift 
the scene, to change the cylinders, and there can be no 
doubt that, for some days, there must have been a freshness 
in the table-talk of Monrezuma. We cannot all be 
wanderers like these impetuous men, and it is certain that 
we gain little by meeting people at dinner whom we never 
met before. For even if they have some new tunes, and 
do not repeat commonplaces about Dr. Issey, about Mr. 
Barnum, about the Decline and Fall of the British Empire, 
we ourselves have only our old tunes to play. Nobody can be 
so tired of them as we are ourselves, They may, by 
miracle, be new to the listener, but the performer lacks the 
complacency of the wandering Italian minstrel. He nods 
his head with pleasure at his jingling old strains, but the 
human barrel-organ, with a conscience, would give the 
world for new cylinders. No doubt this weariness of speak- 
ing and listening was the cause that peopled the Thebaid 
with anchorites, and drove millions of hermits into the 
forests of India. “It was only the sanguine and frivolous 
Athenians who persuaded themselves that they could either 
hear or tell “some new thing.” The thing might be new, 
but alas for the comments ! 


THE CITY OF FEARS. 


| ag mse of the numerous meetings in which the 
+X German Emperor has figured lately took place at 
Innsbrack on Thursday ; and the City of Fears, as Vienna 
has aot unappropriately been called, was somewhat dis- 
turded at the fact. It might have been thought that the 


frequency of the shock would diminish its intensity. 
Wiiuiam IT. has a young man’s passion for wandering 
about the world and despatching to Prince Bismarck or 
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sometimes pretend, the end of the matter must, at the best, 
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the Empress telegrams in the style of Mr. Rusxry. This 
is quite German :— 
Die Herren, die waren iisthetisch, 
Die Damen von zarten Gefiihl, 
as Hetneappropriately remarks, though the particular Herr 
in question—the CuanceLLor—troubles himself not much 
about sunsets. In the intervals of sunset-seeing politics are, 
no doubt, occasionally talked. The worst of it seems to be 
that the passion for international visits seems to be spreading 
with disastrous consequences to the poorer, and therefore 
the more generous, States. It is edifying to the more sar- 
castic students of politics to see Western monarchs paying 
visits tothe Sutran. The does not understand the 
cheap hospitalities of modern Christendom, with their gifts 
of photographs and honorary commissions. A considerable 
hole must have been made in the already tattered budget 
of Turkey by the German visit, and a larger still will be 
made by that coup de thédtre, the Czar’s visit, now talked 
of. But it is, no doubt, justifiable to “cosher” on the in- 
fidel. Elsewhere visits may admittedly be made with less com- 
punction, as well as with more ease and comfort. 

The Viennese alarm, moreover, is connected with quite 
different considerations. Austrian politicians fear that, as a 
result of recent reconciliations between Germany and 
Russia, efforts may be made to induce the Austro-Hun- 
.garian Government to favour, or at least to abstain from 
thwarting, Russian designs on Bulgaria. It may be ad- 
mitted that men have been alarmed by more fantastic fears. 
Independently of mere gossip, it seems extremely probable 
that, for the moment, a somewhat warmer understanding 
between the two Emperors of Northern Europe has been 
established, and it is unluckily known that Bulgaria is the 
Czar’s pet madness. It has been more than suspected that 
the reason which Russia has had for stirring up trouble in 
Servia has been far less any desire to act in that country 
than a wish to have a quid (if only a quid of abstention) 
pro quo to offer to Austria in regard to the more easterly 
State. And, lastly, there are strong reasons for believing 
that Prince Bismarck’s frequent and ostentatious dis- 
claimers of any interest in the Eastern question are not 
mere pretence but represent a real undervaluation. The 


tion—and too often, in the words of the epigram due 
to CLARENDON and worthy of Tacrtvus, “fall by those 
“ things they most despised.” Let us hope that neither 
Prince Bismarck nor his country will so fall. But, if 
the interest of Germany in the settlement of the Eastern 
question seems to the blind eye of even this sharp- 
sighted politician negligible, it is difficult to imagine 
how the interest of Austria in it can ever seem so to 
any Austrian sovereign or statesman who has eyes in his 
head at all. It isa complete delusion to imagine that, as 
not only Russophils with intent to deceive, but even others, 


be a division of the Balkan Peninsula between the two 
Powers, and therefore Austria might as well make that 
division @7amiable. The fact is that Austro-Hungary can- 
not suffer Russia to round the corner, to get across the 
Danube, to command that river’s mouth and the entrance 
to the Euxine, without certain danger, and probable ruin ; 
without, in fact, hastening the dissolution of the Empire, 
part being absorbed by Germany, and the rest by Russia 
and Italy. And it is also known that the distrust of Prince 
Bismarck which lurks in Austrian minds is due less to old 
grudges than to a suspicion that he might not be indisposed 
to play for this. The suspicion is possibly unjust ; for the 
CHANCELLOR is not much of a day-after-to-morrow politician. 
But it exists, it concerns a real danger, and it ought to 
make Austrians extremely shy of doing anything that may 


PUFF! PUFF! 


N the matter of Mr. Barnum it is the English aristocracy 
and the English newspaper that have led the way in pro- 
claiming their emancipation from the hidebound prejudices 
of their island home. The words “the English newspaper,” 
of course, refer to the Zimes. Once more, with the intrepid 
daring and scorn of prejudice which enshrined in a martyr’s 
halo the memory of an early proprietor of that mighty 
periodical, the Zimes marches the foremost pioneer in the 


little use but for the encouragement and the testimony of 
the 7imes. Full-blown earls, sons of dukes and marquesses 
real editors, and, it is believed, live theatrical managers, 
crowded to the banquet “to meet Mr. Barnum” at 
the Hotel Métropole. Lord Rosrsery, Lord Raypotpy 
Cuurcuitt, and Lord Cuartes BeresrorpD, who are said to 
have figured on the “ Committee of Organization,” wrote 
deploring their inability to be present. Mr. Guapstoyg 
(of course) sent a holograph communication expressing his 
sympathetic admiration for the character, talents, and 
career of Mr. Barnum. It seems that a person of rank 
came and took the chair, and suitable speeches were made, 
until Mr. Barnum, in the course of returning thanks 
for the toast of his health, diverged into an anecdote 
so exquisitely entertaining that the company forgot their 
manners, and compelled him to go on telling anecdotes 
apparently until it was time to go home. And a few days after 
the banquet both banquet and hero were bravely and openly 
blessed by the 7'imes. The effete Briton was contrasted in a 
properly humble spirit with the all-conquering American, 
In England, we were told, “ there is a deficiency of elasti- 
“ city under the pressure of misfortunes. Among American 
“ citizens that is a quality which overflows, and in nobody 
“ has it been more conspicuous than in Patneas T. Barnum.” 
If Mr. Gtapstone himself had gone to the banquet, he 
could not have put it better. And what follows is worthy 
of him, too. “He [Mr. Barnum] has been ridiculed, and 
“ his name has been turned into a synonym for charlatanism 
“and imposture. Floods of disaster have been unable to 
“ sweep away his faith in his own necessity to three genera- 
“ tions; and contemporary opinion [hitherto expressed in 
“ this benighted country by the leaders of opinion only] has 
“ justified him in the end.” Mr. Barnum “is the Great 
“Showman.” He is compared favourably with “ PHaraons 
“and NEBUCHADNEZZARS,” with ALEXANDER, C#sar, and 
Napoteon I. He “doubtless might have been an Egyptian, 
* Assyrian, Macedonian, Roman, or Gallic conqueror if he 
“had chosen to set his mind to it.” ‘Then follows a faint 
attempt to indicate the more salient glories of the un- 
paralleled Show, the “skeleton dude,” the man with his 
feet in his stomach, and all the rest of it. For particulars 
see bills of every size distributed on the ordinary terms. 

All this is ludicrous enough ; but, speaking seriously, it 
is worth while to consider what Mr. Barnum is that he 
should have got such a list of stewards to his dinner, and 
have made such an impression on the editor of an extremely 
respectable newspaper. He is the proprietor of a travel- 
ling Show. His Show may be the biggest in the world; 
there are a great many shows, and somebody’s must be the 
biggest. But in just one thing Mr. Barnum probably is, as 
he claims to be, unrivalled. That is, in the pertinacity and the 
audacity with which he advertises his wares. Advertisement 
has been defined as lying. That is rude to advertisers ; but 
for all that there is some truth in it. If you advertise 
a new shirt-collar, you assert as a fact that it is far more 
becoming and convenient than any other kind. Whether 
it is so or not is really a matter of opinion, and it is safe to 
say that there is never such a marked and generally ad- 
mitted superiority as the advertiser asserts. Therefore the 
advertiser says what is not true. It is not the same thing 
as lying, because nobody who thinks about it believes the 
advertiser's statements, and the advertiser does not expect 
that any one will. Still, there is no getting out of the fact 
that all puffing advertisements are statements of the thing 
that is not, and are intended to produce some effect. What 
is peculiar about Mr. Barnum is that he can puff himself 
“so loud and so much, and moreover in Dutch,” that he 
can induce the editor of the Z'imes to print, in the form 
of a leading article, a puff of Barnum’s Show as extra- 
vagant and ridiculous as any posted on the hoardings by 
Mr. Barnum himself. Now, this is a thing that in this 
country money will not do. It can only be accomplished 
by great adaptability and knowledge of men and of the 
world. Mr. Barnum is an astute and able showman, and, 
as this is all in the way of his business, it is very much to 
his credit. No blame attaches to Mr. Barnum for his 
very natural conduct in puffing his Show as hard as he 
could. But whether the various persons who allowed them- 
selves to be made the instruments of the pufling, and got 
nothing for it, are to be congratulated on the figure they 
cut is quite another «uestion. 


vanguard of progress. The aristocracy marched boldly too ; 
but in these Radical days the fact would have been of but 
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MR. BALFOUR AT IPSWICH. 


[’ there be one man in England who should hear with 
satisfaction that Mr. GLapstone has begun to suspect 
that his “utterances have been multiplied of late be- 
“yond what is desirable,” that man surely should be 
Mr. Batrour. For many a month past the amount of 
Mr. Guapstone’s utterances has formed the measure of 
Mr. Batrovur’s controversial activity. The Leader of the 
Opposition never speaks without misrepresenting the CurEFr 
SecrETARY and his policy, and the Curer SecRETARY never 
allows himself and his policy to be misrepresented by the 
Leader of the Opposition without promptly exposing his 
traducer. Nor does he seem to care whether the calumny 
is a new or an old one; though we cannot doubt that a 
Minister so imperturbable under attack would prefer 
novelty, even in slander, and is much less likely to dread 
an assailant’s power of wounding than his ability to bore. Any- 
how, Mr. Barour almost invariably answers when Mr. Giap- 
sToNE attacks, and as Mr. Guapstone brings forth new things 
and old, with a decided preponderance of the latter, it 
follows that Mr. Batrovr is obliged to go over a good deal 
of familiar ground in the course of a year. Thus it is that 
we find him at this time of day replying with his usual 
humorous patience to that “ unparalleled novelty ” in indict- 
ments—the charge that the Crimes Act is employed in 
Ireland to put down lawful combinations, and that the 
Irish Executive are engaged in an oppressive attempt to 
put down Trades-Unionism in Ireland, It is curious to 
note the strength of Mr. Gtapstone’s belief—not, of 
course, an entirely unfounded one in such a political society 
as ours—that by misnaming a combination to defraud, 
associated with a conspiracy to maim and murder, he will 
succeed in persuading the masses that fraud, murder, and 
mutilation ought not to be interfered with by law. It is 
still more singular that he should fancy this feasible, when, 
as a matter of fact, it cannot be entirely forgotten by the 
masses aforesaid that crime on this side of St. George’s 
Channel has before this taken shelter under the eminently 
respectable name of Trades-Unionism. The name of a cer- 
tain Mr. Broapueap who endeavoured to convert certain of 
his fellow-workmen to “the cause” by the expedient of 
blowing up their houses with gunpowder cannot have been 
absolutely forgotten. And the mere fact that the “lawful 
“ combinations ” in Ireland against which the Crimes Act is 
directed only proceed to violence through an intermediate 
stage of boycotting is immaterial. 


Mr. Baxrovr, as is natural to a thinker of philosophic 
habit, has been much interested in Mr. Giapstone’s defini- 
tion of the Plan of Campaign as “ extra-legal,” and has 
diligently endeavoured to discover any neutral or inter- 
mediate state of acts—any limbus facinorum, so to speak— 
in which conduct that lies outside the bounds of legality may 
find a place of abode not itself included within the in- 
finite area of the unlawful. We need hardly say that 
even Mr. Batrour’s industry and acuteness have been dis- 
appointed, and that his fruitless search has only proved 
what might have been safely guessed without it, that Mr. 
Giapstone has been simply dealing, after a more than 
usually audacious fashion, in false analogies. Probably he 
hopes to find plenty of understandings confused. enough to 
suppose that because the words “religious” and “ irreligious,” 
and even the words “ moral” and “immoral,” do not cover 
the whole field of human action—because there are some 
acts which are merely non-religious, and others which 
morality neither enjoins nor forbids, there must also 
be some which stand in the same relation to law. Of 
course there are no acts of the kind. Law is a 
system of prohibitions, and every human act in the world 
must be forbidden by it or permitted. If it is permitted, 
and whatever is not forbidden by law is permitted by it, it 
is legal ; if it is forbidden, it is not extra-legal, but illegal. 
The Plan of Campaign has been pronounced by judges of 
the High Court in Ireland to be a combination which the 
law, if appealed to, would forbid; and so-called extra- 
legality is therefore, as Mr, Batrour well says, only a 
polite description applied to it by a critic who dares not 
take the responsibility of justifying it, but does not wish to 

too severe in its condemnation. Mr. Bazrour, more- 
over, very wisely declined to neglect that function of the 
Crimes Act which Mr. Guapstone habitually ignores—its 
operation, namely, in restraint, not of criminal combination, 
but of actual murder and outrage; and, in illustration of 
this, he cited a case, the significance of which must be 
“pparent to every one who has paid any attention to the 


course of events in Ireland. The Government, in fact, 
might well be content to rest the defence of their legislation 
on a review of the improvement which has taken place in 
the condition of the single county of Kerry. This county 
was, indeed, as Mr. Batrour reminds us, the despair of the 
Irish Executive under Mr. Guapstone’s Administration. 
What has happened there since the passing of the Crimes 
Act is that the perpetrators of no fewer than four murders 
and six murderous outrages—criminals who, without the 
assistance of that Act, would undoubtedly have escaped 
punishment—have been brought to justice. 


Perhaps, however, the most effective part of the Carer 
Secretary's speech was that in which he dealt with Mr. 
GuapstTonE’s attempt to explain away the general improve- 
ment which even he is obliged to recognize as having taken 
place in the general condition of Ireland since the Act was 
passed, It is amusing by the way to observe, as Mr. 
Batrovr did in passing, that, when the measure was under 
consideration, it was Mr. GLADsTONE’s cue to make out that 
crime had decreased in Ireland, and that he accordingly 
subtracted 120 from the list of offences; whereas, now 
that it is to the interest of his argument to make out that 
crime has not diminished, an addition of 110 takes the 
place of the subtraction of 120. In so far, however, as he 
admits the occurrence of any improvement he proposes to 
account for it by three causes independent of the legislation 
for the reinforcement of the law. He attributes it, first, 
to the teaching of the Irish priests; secondly, to the in- 
fluence of the Irish members; and, thirdly, to the effect 
of the remedial measures with the passing of which he 
himself has been concerned. With the two former of 
these audacious propositions Mr. Batrour did not deem 
it necessary to deal at any length. When an Irish Arch- 
bishop has openly declared his approval of acts of forcible 
resistance to the execution of legal process, and when an 
Irish priest has just pleaded guilty in a court of justice to 
a breach of the law which led directly to a brutal and 
cowardly murder, and ultimately resulted in the condem- 
nation of many of his flock to long terms of penal servitude, 
it is certainly not unreasonable that the burden of proof, 
with respect to Mr. Grapstone’s first explanation, rests 
upon Mr. Griapstone himself. As regards the influ- 
ence of the Irish members, that is a point upon which 
the Special Commission will soon probably have some- 
thing to say; and in the meantime Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
declaration that crime dogged the steps of the Association 
which is inseparably connected with the Nationalist party 
in the House of Commons “still holds the field” as the last 
authoritative deliverance on the subject. But it is Mr. 
Batrour’s treatment of the third of these Gladstonian 
cause causantes which is the most delightfully destructive. 
For it turns out, upon a reference to statistics, that, so 
far from remedial legislation having improved the condition 
of Ireland, it has, for the last twenty years, been followed, 
in every single instance, by an increase of agrarian crime, 
which, on the subsequent passing of repressive legis- 
lation, has as regularly declined. In 1866, before Mr. 
Gtapstone had become Prime Minister, or had thought 
of any of his remedial measures, the returns of agrarian 
crime touched their lowest point—in the number 87. From 
that year it went on rising until the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, when it immediately leaped up from 
767 to 1,329. Mr. Grapsrone then promptly passed a 
Crimes Act; whereupon crime straightway fell to 373, 
and went on falling until it rexched 136 in 1875, when 
the Conservatives were in office, and deemed themselves 
justified in relaxing the stringency of the Act of 1870. 
Upon this the tide again turned, and crime continued 
slowly rising till 1878, when it touched jor. It 
was shortly after this that Mr. Parner, “ took his 
“coat off,” and the returns advanced in 1879 from 
301 to 863. Inthe following year Mr. GLapsTONE came 
into oftice, and this number, instantly trebling itself, 
rose to 2,585. In 1881 it touched the enormous total of 
4,439, and Mr. Grapstone brought in and fassed a 
Coercion Act. Under the effect of this it sunk, in 1882, to 
3,433; and the second, and more stringent, measure of 
repression, enacted in 1883, produced the much more sub- 
stantial reduction of it to 870. It was 762 in 1884, which 
was the last unbroken year of Mr. Giapstone’s Administra- 
tion. Surely after this disastrous exposure of its utter 
fallacy we ought to hear no more of the argument that 
agrarian crime in Ireland varies directly with the amount 
of legislative bribery employed upon the country, and not 
with the amount of Executive vigour brought to bear, by 
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means of legislation, upon the detection and punishment of 


the criminals. 
of the argument, or nearly so. 
less reproduce it, whenever occasion offers, with as unblush 
ing an effrontery as if it had resisted all attacks, instead o 
having been literally laid in ruins. 


But, of course, we have not heard the las 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


NCE again has the autumnal tree-felling in Kensington 
Gardens been greeted with certain clamorous objec- 


tions. Work most needful, though belated, has been 
stigmatized as wanton and ignorant, as if any Governmental 
department ever laboured without knowledge oz incite- 
ment. There has been a wailing heard of “ noble elms” 
ruthlessly brought low, not from ejected Dryads, but from 
the chance wayfarer and the well-meaning enthusiast. 
There have been wild outcries about ugly iron railings, and 
complaints more vague yet equally inconsiderate. In all 
this lamentation there is much of the grand old Apa of 
inveterate grumbling against all who are set in authority 
over us, and still more of unreasoning clamour. The noble 
elms that are said to have fallen are quite imaginary 
objects. The majority of the trees felled are spindly 
limes and horse-chestnuts. These have been judiciously 
thinned from a mass of timber that should never have 
been permitted to present the pitiful spectacle of a struggle 
for fit survival. The fell deed ought to have been done thirty 
years ago. As it is, good only results. No one can say 
with Cowper, grieving over the fall of his colonnade of 
poplars, ‘‘ Farewell to the shade,” for the shade remains, 
though the grove is less obscure and more shapely. The 
gain of fuller light and freer air to the remaining trees is 
immeasurable. In no instance has a single fine specimen 
been removed. The strongest criticism called for in the 
circumstances is, that it is somewhat late in the day to do 
work that ought never to have been so obviously necessary. 
If it had not been for the scandalous neglect of the past, we 
should have heard nothing of the voice of the newspaper 
Correspondent. The wiseacres who complain of the iron 
hurdles in the Broad Walk and elsewhere might, perhaps, 
explain how the new-sown grass is to prosper if the soil is 
to be left open to the many-footed crowd. It were far 
more seasonable to protest against the inefficient protection 
of the Gardens and the public, and the freedom at present 
allowed to roughs and sturdy beggars. The absence of 
police, or the entirely inadequate force of keepers, supplies 
a genuine grievance, not a fictitious ground for sentimental 
outcry. 

Considering the recent grumbling of ill-informed per- 
sons, it is only bare justice to the authorities to enumerate 
the many improvements effected in Kensington Gardens 
since we discussed the subject of tree-felling. As was then 
advocated, the swampy triangular space near Palace Gate 
has been drained. The trees planted have been well 
grouped and at proper intervals. They are no longer 
enclosed by the old-fashioned, rounded iron hurdles, but are 
staked properly, and mischievous boys cannot climb and 
sway their jubilant bodies on the tender lower limbs. And 
this suggests the necessity of immediate attention to the 
injury done to the low hanging boughs of the trees by idle 
people. The trees should be carefully overlooked and 
trimmed so as to be out of reach. There being no deer in 
Kensington Gardens, it is impossible to preserve what the old 
school of landscape-gardeners call a “ browsing line.” Sheep 
do their level best ; but it is a low level, and ineffectual. 
Thus it is left to the horseplay of ’Arry and his like, with 
ruinous results to many 2 picturesque tree There is no 
occasion to lop the lower limbs, which, as Mr. Micuie 
points out, in his excellent treatise on Forestry, is extremely 
pernicious. Then, further to appease the grumblers, we 
may cite the general supervision of the Gardens. The paths 
are better kept than ever they have been since the enclo- 
sure was open to the public, and the new paths and en- 
trances are universally admitted to be both usefu! and 
requisite. The long flower-walk from Palace Gate, past the 
Albert Memorial, to the road over the Serpentine is greatly 
improved under the present wise and careful system of 
gardening. Any one who saw this summer the superb 
show of Delphiniums and other herbaceous perennials, or 
the fine display of Lilium auratum, to name a few results 
of good culture triumphing over a naturally poor soil and 


Mr. GLADSTONE will doubt- 


These borders are not now left, as once they were, staryeq 
t | of all nutriment. Here were to be seen this summer floral 
effects as natural and charming as any in the best gardens, 
- | such as might rejoice the soul of Mr. W1LLiAm Rostygox 
f | and other advocates of a return to nature in such matters, 
Perhaps the labels are a little overdone, both as to supply ang 
style. Noone wants Kensington Gardens transformed to 
a little Kew. If only the less common trees and shrubs are 
labelled, it is all that is wanted. A huge notification of such 
common objects as Aucuba japonica, repeated half a dozen 
times in a few yards, is a concession superfluous to the 
Cockney. These flower-walks and shrubberies, though de. 
lightful appendages to the Gardens, are, of course, of 
secondary interest to the broad acres of woodland. To any 
real or threatened peril involving the characteristic wildness 
and beauty of these we should be vigorous opponents. But 
there is no ground for apprehension at present, and the 
woodman’s axe must by now have completed the neces 
work, An open space girt about by miles of brick and 
mortar that could boast this summer of a pair of kestrels, 
not to mention other wild birds, cannot have lost much of 
its ancient charm of peace and verdure. 


PHILOSOPHY IN DIFFICULTIES. 


EFORE Mr. Mortey concluded his interview with 
the Labour-party deputation at Newcastle last week, 
he did not fail to declare his surprise and annoyance at the 
heckling to which he had been subjected. It was, as he 
said, most untimely ; and his vexation was all the more 
natural if he had reason to suspect a design on the part of 
the New or Laboucherian Radicals to wring him free of his 
principles or out of the party. But Mr. Mortey is some- 
thing more than a party politician, unless he is much mis- 
understood. He thinks of other things beside place; and 
he must have been gratified to find, a few days after he 
was released from the Labour-party inquisition, that his 
tormentors had fixed attention upon a very mischievous 
practice, which therefore is likely to be repeated less often 
in time to come. 
The circumstances must be explained a little. It seems 
that the members of the Labour Deputation that waited on 
Mr. Morey were each entrusted with a separate depart- 
ment of investigation. To one man was assigned the duty 
of looking into Mr. Mortey’s opinions on education, another 
was to put him on the rack of Home Rule, and so forth. 
The business of catechizing the right honourable gentleman 
on the subject of land nationalization fell to a Mr. Larpier, 
whose reading had specially qualified him for the task. 
When his turn came, this inquisitor asked Mr. Morey 
whether he was for nationalizing of the land. Seeing that 
it behoved him to be wary, the member for Newcastle re- 
plied by asking whether the Labour party represented by 
Mr. Latter had any distinct conceptions and plans of 
their own. Then followed a little conversation to this 
effect. Mr. Larter intimated that he and his friends 
knew perfectly well what they wanted, and why they 
wanted it; and at once proceeded to put the whole Labour 
programme in a nutshell. “They remembered that Mr. 
“ Herpert Spencer had said that the land had been taken 
“by force and fraud; and that gentleman had also said 
“ that to right one wrong it takes another.” “ Why! has he 
“ said this?” Mr. Morey asked. “ We all know he has,’ 
was the reply. “But you are aware that he has recalled 
“ some of the things he has laid down!” “Yes,” was the 
pregnant answer; “but if he has stated truth and recalled 
* it, the truth will prevail.” 
The significance of this brief conversation is remarkable 
in every word; as has already been pointed out by Mr. 
Freperick GrEENwoop in a letter to the Times, Mr. 
Laver evidently belongs to the better class of artisans ; 
men who read, and think, and know the value of authority. 
If such men are misled by their teachers, it may be @ 
matter of grave concern for us all. For they, in turn, teach 
others who are incapable of tackling books like Mr. SrENCERS 
for themselves; and they are all “on the alert for 
“ warranted theories of social reform that will better their 
“ condition.” Now take this case of Mr. Larpuer and the 
Newcastle Labour party, which must be assumed to be the 
case of thousands of other working-men in their several 
organizations. They pick up a book of Social Stats, 
written by a great thinker and independent writer. They 


smoky air, knows that much praise is due to the authorities. 


find in it certain discourse on the private ownership of 
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od, and learn that it is like no other property but “the 
wownership of man by man”; that, like the first of a 
ily of slaves, it was originally acquired as private pro- 
by force or fraud. They also fish up from Mr. 
SpeNcER’s writings an assertion that to right one wrong it 
jssometimes necessary to do another. Put these doctrines 
her, and what do they come to? Nothing less than 
this: If the people have a mind to take back what was 
qiginally stolen from the community by force or fraud, 
they may do so without troubling themselves much about 
gact terms of compensation. But now Mr. Spencer 
He says that, as he cannot remember everything 
that he has written during the last forty years, it would 
be unsafe to assert positively that he has nowhere said that 
éto right one wrong it is sometimes necessary to do 
“another.” But, he adds, he certainly has not said it in 
gnnexion with the question of landownership. If, how- 
ever, he has said it at all, that is obviously enough for 
Mr. Larpter. It isa dogma of general application ; and, 
if true, the Labour party may fairly claim to apply it to 
the resumption of land stolen from the people. But Mr. 
SPENCER says more than this. He pleads that, though he 
¢ill adheres to the general principles laid down in Social 
Statics, he “dissents from some of the deductions” and 
has revised his conclusions. Which of them? He 
himself tells us that the only respect in which his 
earlier views are changed is that, whereas in 1850 he 
supposed that ‘the resumption of landownership by the 
“community” would be economically advantageous, he has 
now come to a directly opposite opinion. He still com- 
the acquisition of private property in land to the 
“ownership of man by man,” still leaves Mr. Larpier to 
believe that they were equally obtained by force and fraud ; 
and that is not quite all either. Though Mr. Spencer 
declares that, while he cannot be positive, he does not 
believe he ever said that to right one wrong it is sometimes 
necessary to do another, he does not repudiate that doctrine 
now. True, he is sure that he never uttered it in connexion 
with landownership ; but that is nothing to the purpose, as 
we have already pointed out. Mr. Larpuer has a perfect 
right to apply it so, on Mr. Srencer’s authority, if it be 
ageneral doctrine of that gentleman’s, or until he shows 
why landownership is exempt from it while other wrongs 
arenot. This is a point that must be borne in mind when 
we come to some further statements of Mr. Spencer’s, 
and especially to his closing letter in the Times of Friday. 
Meantime, let us put the supposition that this great writer 
has changed his views on the subject altogether. Let us 
suppose him now declaring that, while he no longer thinks it 
safe to say that private ownership of land rests on force and 
fraud, he is sure that no wrong should ever be righted by 
the perpetration of another. Could we hope with any con- 
fidence that the Labour party would thereupon give up 
their views too? Not if we may judge from the language 
and the obvious thought of its spokesman at Newcastle. 
His most significant word was uttered when he said—his 
attention having been called to the fact that some of Mr. 
Spencer’s earlier views had been changed—“ Yes, but if 
“he has stated truth and has recalled it, the truth will 
“prevail.” What Mr. Lawier meant by this is manifest. 
Hearing what he had heard from Mr. Spencer's lips, he 
knew it at once for truth and righteousness. Mr. Spencer 
may talk of recalling it, but that cannot be done. The 
word of truth, once spoken, isirrevocable and indestructible ; 
it must live, and it “will prevail.” That is what Mr. 

LarDLeR means, and he is easily intelligible. 


To do any good, then, all that lies with Mr. Spencer now is 
to discover that he never said that to right one wrong 
it is sometimes necessary to do another. If he cannot 
do that, what is the use of his telling the democracy 
that they must compensate existing landowners for what 
belongs to them in the land, and compensate them fully, if 
they take the land back? What is the use, we mean, so 
far as his own great authority goes? And if he adds, as in 
fact he does now, that when just compensation is paid they 
will have a disastrously bad bargain, what again is the use 
of that? The answer will be, “ Yes; but is it not some- 
* times necessary to do one wrong in order to remedy 
|, mother t Why should not we venture a little wrong 
an this case and compensate by half? Or suppose 
, We Sive notice that private ownership is to terminate 

thirty years hence?” Of course, if Mr. SPENCER was 
Writing only for philosophers like himself, and none 
but the philosophical read him and went by his autho- 


nations and corrections. But evidently that is not the 


case; and it certainly does seem that he must regret 
the publication of ill-considered social reform theories, un- 
accompanied, as one of the letter-writers on the subject 
has it, by a clear recital of whatever reasons may be fatal 
to their application in this work-a-day world. Indeed, his 
regret is avowed in the excusatory statement, recently made, 
that what he said on this subject “was said in the belief 
“ that the questions raised were not likely to come to the 
“ front in our time or for many generations.” Elsewhere 
he goes so far as to admit by clear implication that not 
till humanity has become quite different from what it is now 
can the land be resumed on just conditions without absolute 
disaster. But should he not have made that opinion clear from 
the beginning of histeaching? Is it nota pity that it should 
not come in till nearly the end of it, and after his un- 
guarded reflections have misled so many ignorant poor 
men, besides supplying plausible weapons for demagogues 1 
Surely it is a great matter for regret, though Mr. 
Spencer is not the only teacher of things social and 
political who should be conscious of the feeling. Of 
course he is right in searching out “a system of absolute 
“ political ethics, or that which ought to be,” which is all 
that was intended in the writing of Social Statics. Only 
to view afar off an unattainable standard of perfect 
morality is a good and profitable thing, and no one has 
yet said, or is likely to say, a slighting word against the 
man who helps the world inthat high way. All the same, how- 
ever, extraordinary mischief is often done by seclusion-of-the- 
closet politicians, by social philosophers adrift from human 
nature as it is; and it is a reasonable prayer to ask them 
to mend their ways. 


THE GOATFELL MURDER. 


F course there is a “movement” in progress for the 
reprieve of Laurie, who murdered Mr. Rose upon 
Goatfell, in the Isle of Arran. Murder seldom excites 
much popular sympathy with the victim, who in this case 


annual holiday. But a murderer always has friends, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, he has committed a particularly 
cold-blooded crime for an unusually inadequate motive. 


discrimination in his choice of companions, or rather, per- 
haps, an inability to get rid of pertinacious, albeit unde- 
sirable, associates. Laurie forced himself upon Mr, Rose's 
acquaintance, followed him about wherever he went, and, 
finally, killed him for the sake of his money. It seems toa 
great’ many people in Scotland perfectly intolerable that a 
merciless reprobate of this description should be prevented 
from doing further mischief. So they are getting up a 
petition that his precious life may be spared to society and 
to his admirers. Unfortunately, Laurre was convicted by 
a majority only of the fifteen jurymen who tried him; and 
this fact is construed to imply an element of uncertainty in 
the case. Rumour, which appears to be quite unauthoritative, 
puts the number of jurors who were against conviction 
at seven, and the majority therefore at one. As the fore- 
man very properly declined to give any information, this 
must be mere conjecture. It is, moreover, extremely im- 
probable, inasmuch as the evidence of guilt was clear and 
strong. The Scotch practice of majority verdicts, though in 
accordance with the fashionable principle of counting heads, 
may be very easily attacked, and not so easily defended. 
But, if it is to be maintained—and in everything except 
party politics the Scotch are intensely conservative—there 
seems to be no necessity for making any statement on the 
subject in open Courf. The same legal consequences follow 
conviction whether the jury be unanimous or not. If, on 
the other hand, a minority can, by holding out, save a 
prisoner from the gallows, a minority there will almost 
always be. In England their obstinacy would render the 
whole trial abortive, and that is a serious responsibility to 


| undertake. In Scotland they do not prevent a verdict of 


“ Guilty” from being returned. There will be one or two 
men on every jury who either disapprove of capital punish- 
ment altogether or shrink from inflicting it upon an actual 
individual whom they have seen. If Laurie were reprieved, 
this class of persons could prevent the execution of any 
murderer in Scotland without letting assassins immediately 
loose upon society. 

The only conceivable plea in mitigation of Laurie's 


rity, he need not trouble much to make such expla- 


wickedness is the plea of insanity. He did behave oddly 


was a harmless, amiable young fellow enjoying his brief 


Mr. Rose can be accused of nothing worse than a want of 
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after the crime, though he was sane enough before it. But 
that defence might have been set up at the trial, and the 
fact that it was not speaks volumes. Laurie was repre- 
sented by the Dean of Faculty, Mr. J. B. Batrour, one of 
the most eminent of Scotch lawyers. The Dean’s conten- 
tion was that, though Laurie might have robbed Mr. 
Rosg, he did not murder him. Laurie was the last person 
seen in the company of the poor young tourist. He dis- 
appeared immediately after the disappearance of Mr. 
Rosz, he evaded the notice of the police for several weeks, 
and, when he was caught, he tried to commit suicide. The 
medical witnesses called for the prisoner expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Rose had fallen into the crevice where 
his body was found, and that his death was caused by the 
fall. Unfortunately for this otherwise wholly plausible 
theory, stones were piled upon Mr. Rosr’s body, and his 
hat, which was found in the bed of a neighbouring stream, 
had stones inside it. “The pig,” said the judge, on a 
famous occasion—“ the pig may, indeed, in a moment of 
“ uncontrollable emotion, have flung itself upon the spiked 
“ railing, and so died. But it can hardly have afterwards 
“skinned itself, and hung itself in the prisoner’s back 
“garden.” LavuriE actually came back to his lodgings 
with a felt hat belonging to Mr. Rosz on his head. The 
Lord Justice CLark, in grave and decorous language, ap- 
plied the analogy of the pig’s case to the state of Mr. 
Rose's body and the conduct of Mr. Ross’s murderer. 
There was no such conflict of medical testimony, real or 
apparent, as saved the life of Mrs. Maysrick. The wounds 
seen on the corpse were admittedly fatal, and the question 
how they had been caused was one of ordinary common 
sense. Except that the victim was an Englishman, while 
the prisoner is a Scotchman, we can suggest no reason why 
Laurie should not be hanged. And it must be remembered 
that Mr. Rose was warned by a Scotchman against making 
the ascent of Goatfell in the company of such a suspicious- 
looking stranger. 


FRANCE. 


big is possibly natural that foreign observers should over- 
rate both the present importance of General BouLANGER 
and the significance of his undoubted failure in the late 
elections. Certainly, whether the error is excusable or not, 
it is made. Much is said about his Manifesto, and the 
abortive demonstration which he and his partisans may 
or may not have endeavoured to organize for the day of the 
opening of the Chambers, and it is said to the exclusion of 
things which are of more moment for the time being. 
Even as curiosities, the General’s movements and his pro- 
clamations are hardly worth looking at. They are mere 
repetitions of what we have so often seen before. A few 
months ago his mysterious appearances and disappearances, 
his sweeping abuse and vague promises, were of real im- 
portance, since he had undoubtedly persuaded several con- 
stituencies to elect him, and it was at least possible that 
he might find support in all parts of France. He has 
not done so, and, therefore, although he is by no means 
extinguished, he has ceased to be, for some time at 
least, a possible ruler of France. The Ministry of M. 
TIRARD was prepared for a demonstration in Paris on 
the opening day of the new Session, and took their pre- 
cautions. Their measures may be commended to the atten- 
tion of those Englishmen who thought the liberty of the 
subject menaced by the suppression of mob meetings in 
Trafalgar Square. Paris was filled with troops and police, 
who lined every approach to the Chamber, and who 
ran in everybody who as much as looked as if he would 
like to hear somebody say “ Vive Boutancer !” Accordingly 
“Vive BouLANGER |” was very little said. Hardly a hundred 
of his followers put in an appearance, nor was the slightest 
emotion displayed when M. Dérov.ipe and several col- 
leagues were marched to the guardhouse. For the present, 
then, there is no prospect of disorder in Paris, and as 
another general election is a long way off, the Republican 
Government may consider that it is in no further imme- 
diate danger from the Boulangists. This would seem to be 
recognized by the chiefs of that party themselves. They 
have at last acknowledged their defeat in the departments, 
and show some intention to devote themselves to Paris. 
There they have still a game to play. Unless their popu- 
larity diminishes very rapidly they can secure a majority 
of seats in the Municipal Council, and then they will possess 


with some effect. The resolution shown by their supporters 
in Paris hitherto, which is not likely to be weakened 
rivalry with the rural constituencies, promises very well for 
this plan. The Boulangists will be wise to keep to it. As 
long as they remain an organized body in Paris, they can 
at least wait to profit by any mistakes the Chambers may 
commit. 


The first act of the Chamber of Deputies has decidedly 
a hopeful look for them. It is undeniable that the election 
of M. Froquet as provisional President of the Chamber jg 
a sign of the undiminished influence of the Radical over the 
Opportunist Deputies. That the result of the elections was 
to be taken as a proof of the disgust felt in all parts of 
France with the consequences of Radical dictation has been 
a commonplace. Certainly the Radicals themselves haye 
lost seats, which may be taken to prove that they have lost 
power. It had been hoped that the Opportunist Deputies 
would see the unwisdom of submitting to their Radical 
allies. The Moderate Republicans had hoped that their 
own leader, M. Lion Say, might be selected as candidate, 
If he had been, he would probably have secured the sup- 
port of at least a considerable section of the Conservatives, 
There is a strong inclination at present among the Royalists 
to give a provisional support to any Republican Adminis. 
tration which would promise to take in hand the very 
pressing task of restoring the finances to order, and would 
undertake to stop the laicization of the schools, and to cease 
from insulting whatever remains of religious feeling there 
may be among Frenchmen. The selection of M. Lion Say 
as provisional President would have been a guarantee of 
moderation on the part of the Republican majority, and 
would have prepared the way for that coalition of sensible 
men which is to put a stop, as some very hopeful French- 
men believe, to the “sterile agitation of dynastic parties,” 
Unfortunately the Opportunists would have nothing to do 
with M. Léon Say, who is so reactionary as to think that 
parents should be allowed to have their children taught 
by religious teachers if they please. They took M. Fioquer 
instead, who is a Radical of the Radicals and an anti- 
Clerical. Such a choice is a fair warning to the Conserva- 
tives that the new Chamber will follow in the footsteps of 
the old. It is true that the choice is excused by many 
general declarations of an intention to follow a moderate 
policy on the part both of Opportunists and Radicals The 
Conservatives may, however, very justly ask for better 
security than is afforded by the promises of one party which 
has never shown any will of its own, and of another which 
has never failed to show the most fanatical rancour. The 
choice is a defeat for the Moderate Republicans no less 
than for the Conservatives. M. Fioquer is not only an 
anti-Clerical, but he has committed himself to vote for a 
Revision of the Constitution and for the suppression of the 
Senate. To the Moderates, who are the Conservatives of 
the Third Republic, this policy is as odious as the financial 
waste of the last few years, or as anti-Clericalism is to the 
Royalists. Nevertheless, M. Froquet has been chosen bya 
great majority, composed of Opportunists, Radicals, and 
Boulangists, who supported him because he is in favour of 
Revision of the Constitution. It is impossible to doubt 
that this indicates a disposition on the part of the new 
Chamber to follow the example of its predecessor. And 
yet the consequences of that course are sufficiently patent. 
At the last general election the votes given for the 
various Oppositions were, in spite of the most thorough- 
going bribery and pressure on the part of the Ministry, 
and in spite, too, of undeniable tampering with the 
returns, little more than a tenth less than the number 
given for the Government. As the Boulangists are 
themselves Republicans, and the Conservatives kept their 
particular principles in the background, it would be goimg 
too far to say that all the Opposition votes were anti- 
Republican. But, beyond all doubt, they were given 
against such a Republic as_ has afflicted France for the last 
seven years. They were given against bad administration 
and petty tyranny. It is at least not antecedently pro- 
bable that the provocation will in the future produce 
other consequences than it has done in the past. Yet 
a majority of deputies has voted for a man who 1s 4% 
much to blame as any for that foolish policy. They have 
shown their indifference to financial reform by selecting ® 
President who helped to produce financial disorder, and 
their fear of being called Reactionary by the Radicals 
by voting for an anti-Clerical. It is true that they assure 
the Moderates that the election is not to be understood as 


a stronghold from which they can worry the Government 


a declaration of policy. To such assurances there is but 
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qne answer--gui vivra verra—and in the meantime an 
gunce of action would be better than a bushel of 

The Royalist meeting on Wednesday is a sign that the 
(onservatives are still disposed to allow the majority time 
to show its hand before committing themselves to irrecon- 
glable opposition. In spite of considerable opposition from 
sme of the party, Mgr. Frerre. persuaded a majority 
of the Royalists to promise to lay their Royalism aside 
for the present. The formation of a party simply call- 
ing itself the Right, and prepared to support a sound 

icy even though the Ministry is Republican, may on 
one condition be the result of this decision. It would 
te quite possible for Mgr. Frerren and his friends to 
@alesce for administrative purposes with M. Lion Say, 
and if the coalition receives the support of a solid 
section of the new members who are credited with the 
wish to “escape the tyranny of groups,” a genuine Con- 
servative party may be formed in the Chamber, and the 
good sense, education, and manners of France will again 
have some chance of exercising their proper influence on 
Government. All, however, depends upon the “ifs.” If 
the new men fall into the old rut; if Opportunists and 
Radicals unite to treat Churchmen and Conservatives as 
memies, and drive them to use the methods of open 
enemies, then the old warfare will begin again. The pre- 
liminary “verification of the mandates,” which has not 
yet got beyond the formal stage, which is the first 
work before the Chamber, will give the majority an oppor- 
tunity of showing in what way they mean to use their 
power. If they proceed to invalidate the Conservative elec- 
tions in an oppressive way, there will be nothing for it but 
a renewal of the much lamented “sterile agitation of 
“parties,” in the midst of which all possibility of good 
administration will disappear. The Republican majority 
has now a last chance, and it cannot deny that the Conser- 
vatives are offering to help it to govern on acceptable terms. 
All that it is asked to doe is not to make Government a 
nere tool in the hands of anti-religious fanatics, or to waste 
the substance of France in bribing the constituencies. The 
penalty of a refusal must be another, and in all probability 
amore bitter, Boulangist agitation, under this BouLANGER or 
another. Next time, too, there will be no Centenary of the 
French Revolution, no Paris Exhibition, to come to the 
help of the blunderers. 


ARBITER APOLOGIARUM. 


E have always had a true affection for Mr. ConyBEARE, 

as all Unionists, and especially all Tory Unionists, are 
bound to have. In many other cases the blemishes of the 
Gladstonian character are assignable to causes which incline 
the well-balanced mind to excuses. This man might have 
been a good Tory, or a respectable Liberal-Unionist, if he 
had had the benefit of education ; but, if you ask about 
Mr. ConyBeare’s education, the only possible answer must 
be, “Oh, what an educated man he is!” That man has 
been perverted by want of means; but Mr. ConyBeare is 
understood to be quite in affluence. A third may be vexed 
by a sense that his merits have not been sufliciently re- 
warded ; but that thought can never have occurred to so 
cear-sighted a man as the member for Camborne. So that 
Mr. ConyBeareE shows us the Gladstonian, him by himself 
him, the kind of person who, circumstances having nothing 
to do with it, is by natural genius and temperament Glad- 
stonified. And it is not with such a presentation that non- 
Gladstonians have cause to quarrel. Therefore, we have 
always loved Mr. ConyBeareE as a kind of automatic Helot 
of British politics, an unbribed awful example, a kind of Un- 
happy Euiza of Salvation Ja CAMPBELL BANNERMAN, But 
We have never loved him quite so much as since the publica- 
tion of his little correspondence with Sir Epwarp CLARKE 
® Monday last. It is unnecessary to go into details of 
this published matter. It may suffice to say that Mr. 
CoxyBeare had, according to a gutter journal, charged Sir 
WARD with saying. at Southwark to an audience of licensed 
Yetuallers that, if each of his hearers would spend half a 
own in free drinks, he, Sir Epwarp, would be returned to 
Parliament, the gutteralist adding that Mr. ConyBEarE “said 
hewas ableto prove this from shorthand notes taken at the 
Meeting.” If anybody expected that Mr. ConyBeare would 
‘ake this fighting, that body must have been sorely deceived. 
. ConyBEARE climbed down with the alacrity, though 

ly with the grace, of the most accomplished acrobat. He 


had said the offensive words (or their substance) twice ; he 
was not responsible for the gutter journal ; he accepted Sir 
Epwarp’s assurance that the statement is absolutely false 
(let any gentleman, if he can, conceive the state of a man’s 
ears and cheeks when he admits that he has made an 
“ absolutely false” statement), and would tell the Cam- 
borne and Rotherhithe people so. This is sufficiently abject ; 
but Mr, Conypeare is still Mr. Conypeare. He “ need 
“ hardly add that, this being so, I am bound also to express 
“to yourself my regret for having circulated a statement 
“ injurious to you, which you assure me is false [observe, 
not “which is false,” but “which you assure me is false”, 
“ but which, owing to the way it came to me, I had reason 
“ [what reason ‘] to believe was the fact.” 

The best comment on this will be furnished by the fol- 
lowing (we believe) unpublished apologue :— 

In one of the visits of heroes to the Shades (it is not 
certain which), the hero and his guide came to that well- 
known limbo which not yet embodied souls inhabit. And 
as they passed they saw a shade—a rather shaggy crabbed 
shade—which deeply did lament by Limbo Lake. And 
the hero, who was compassionate, said to the Sibyl, “ Let 
“us ask this shade why he laments.” So they asked him. 
And the shade said, “ They have told me that many 
“ centuries hence there shall be a member of Parliament 
“in the Kingdom of Britain, and that he shall belong 
“to a University to which I shall not belong, and that he 
“ shall have concern in a matter which I know not, but 
“ which shall be called from one Doppine, and that his 
“ name shall be St—— rt, and that I shall have nothing to do 
“with it. And, therefore, I weep for myself and that 
“ other University to which I shall belong, and for the fair 
“town of Camborne in distant Cornwall, which it has 
“ been revealed to me that I shall represent, though I 
“know not who I shall be. For when Camborne sees this 
“ Sr —— rt and thinks that he is not I, it may be that Cam- 
“ borne will hate me.” And the hero, who was a soft-hearted 
hero, was affected by the plaint of the little shaggy crabbed 
shade, and turned to the Sibyl and said :—“ Sibyl, can you 
“help him?” And thereupon a very remarkable expression 
came upon the Sibyl’s countenance and she turned to the 
shade—the shaggy crabbed shade—and she spake to him in 
the Latin tongue (for they knew that he would receive a 
classical education) and said:—“ 7u CONYBEARUS eris.” 
And after that there was no more to be said. 


THE COLSTON BANQUETS. 


HERE was, perhaps, no sufficient reason why Mr. 

GoscuEN and Lord Rosepery, addressing their respec- 
tive audiences of the “ Dolphin” and the “ Anchor” So- 
cieties, should have each wondered what the other was 
saying. By the exercise of a little reflection they might 
have guessed. Lord Rosesrry might have divined that the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcneQquer would, among other things, 
be reciting the legislative achievements of the Government, 
and to the Cuancettor of the Excnequer it might have 
been revealed that Lord Rosrpery was ridiculing their 
record, The two speakers were excellently matched, and 
both, it may be admitted, did their work in a workmanlike 
fashion. If Lord Rosepery’s “ chaff” was less effective than 
Mr. Goscueny’s statements, that is not the fault of Lord 
Rosesery, but of the intractable circumstances. He had to 
pick up his material for satire where he could find it; and 
if it was not of a very serviceable description, it was only 
so much the worse for him. The CHancettor of the 
ExcHEeQuEr went, of course, through the familiar list of 
Ministerial measures—the Local Government Acts for 
England and Scotland, the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, the Scotch Universities Act, the Merchandise Marks 
Act, and so forth. His critic “ over the way” asked 
what were the topics on which the Ministerialists were 
regaling themselves. Was it the Tithes Bill? Was it 
the Sugar Convention? Was it this, that, and the other? 
Now, Lord Rosepery being a man of sense as well as 
of humour, we are sure it is unnecessary to point out 
to him how ineffective a reply it is to a Minister’s account 
of what his Government have done to point out what 
they have not done. No Administration in the world 
has ever succeeded in carrying all its measures ; none that 
we know of has ever escaped the reproach of bringing in 


measures which it ought not to have expected to carry ; 
few have ever been able to deny that they have brought in 
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some measures which it would have been a misfortune if 
they had carried. When, therefore, Lord Rosepery sar- 
castically refers to two or three Bills which the present 
Government have brought in and failed to pass, he is simply 
attempting to manufacture a charge of political miscarriage 
out of what is no more than a mere reflection on the 
vanity of human effort. The only real way of answering 
the claim of a Government to have deserved well of 
their country by legislation is to show that their measures 
are either futile or mischievous or of overrated merit. 
Lord Rosresery, of course, cannot do this; in the 
first place, because his party have supported some of the 
Ministerial measures, and, in the second place, because 
even those which they have not supported they are afraid 
to condemn. But since he could not attack the CuancELLor 
of the ExcnEQquer’s position in the only way in which he 
was the least likely to weaken it, we suggest that it would 
have been better to have left it alone. As a man of 
candour, indeed, he must be perfectly conscious in his mind 
that very few Governments of the last quarter of a century 
have ever, after three years of official life, had so few 
mistakes to reproach themselves with, and Lord RosEBery 
must know also that this very fact, though he himself is too 
good-tempered a politician to be troubled by it, is a source 
of the bitterest chagrin and disappointment to the more 
rancorous of his colleagues. 


Except on the point with which we have been dealing, the 
two chief speeches at the Colston banquets hardly came into 
contact at all. Mr. Goscnen did, indeed, hint a curiosity, 
in which, with a slight modification of its object, we confess 
to sharing. He wondered whether the whips of the 
Jacobins and the party of Mr. LanoucnEre were present at 
the “ Anchor” dinner side by side with Mr. ArNotp Morey. 
We, who now know that they were not, are equally en- 
titled to wonder why. Lord Rosesery made very merry 
of the supposed dissensions among the Unionists; but he 
cannot suppose that the public regard his own party as the 
type of a united body, or that they will not ask themselves, 
with some amusement, what is the value of a “ Liberal” 
function at which there does not appear to have been a 
single Jacobin present. It is true that, in the absence of 
the advanced section, Lord Rosrsery ran lightly over their 
political programme, and did all that his wonted tact and 
skill could do to create the impression that to enumerate a 
list of projects on which a party was agreed that “ some- 
“thing must be done” is the same thing as showing 
that they are agreed upon what to do. But this is a 
fact which it would overtax even Lord Rosepery’s in- 
genuity to accomplish—at any rate, to the deception of 
an intelligent hearer. We are “much more forward 
“in our programme,” he observed, in his airy manner, 
“than our opponents, and I think a look at the sub- 
“jects from which the Liberal programme at the next 
“ election must be selected will convince you of the fact.” So 
Lord Roszpery takes “a look” at that programme accord- 
ingly. ‘“ There is the dealing with the liquor traffic ; there 
“is land reform ; there is registration ; there is abolition 
“of the plurality of votes which we call ‘one man one 
““ vote’; there is the payment of members ; there is—what 
“ T will not allude to for delicate considerations to-night—the 
“ London programme, which is a separate programme ; there 
“is disestablishment in Scotland and Wales; there is a 
“ drastic reform of the Second Chamber; there is, too, a 
“ group of questions which I would arrange under the head of 
* workmen’s questions, with which the party will have to deal 
“ more seriously than now, or they will find them dealt with 
“ in a separate school and in a different spirit.” Yes, there 
are all these questions, but a series of problems is not quite 
the same thing asa list of solutions; and the little diffi- 
culty which Lord Rosesery omits to deal with resides 
in the fact that, with the exception of two or three of 
minor importance, there is not one of these problems on 
which it is in the least degree credible that the united 
Liberal party could possibly arrive at a common solution. 
Registration, plurality of votes, payment of members, and 
so forth, we may leave out of account. Neither Lord 
RosEBERY, we presume, nor any one, expects to “sweep the 
“ country” on a policy of that kind. The “drastic reform 
“ of the Second Chamber” is a fad of Lord Rosesery’s own, 
for which, in the form that commends it to his own taste, 
his Radical friends do not care a button, and which could 
not possibly be adapted to their tastes without repelling the 
other half of the party, and not improbably alienating Lord 
Rosesery himself. As to the Disestablishment in Wales 
and Scotland, we need only say that a good many voices 


hitherto silent have to be heard on that subject, and 
that it must not be assumed from the unchecked vapour. 
ings of the Harcourts and OsBornE Moreans of the party 
that they are all of one mind. 

But it is not either of these questions, as everybody 
knows, that is the origin of the disintegrating force gt 
work in the Gladstonian ranks. We must look for it jp 
those other questions which Lord Rosrpery handled gg 
delicately as all tender places should be. We must look fop 
it in what he called the “London programme” and the 
“ group of questions which he would arrange under the 
“ head of Workmen’s Questions.” To the former “ he would 
“ not allude, for delicate considerations ” ; and we can quite 
understand it, though, perhaps, he may not have meant 
exactly to indicate where the real delicacy exists. And 
then there is the workmen’s questions, “with which the 
“party will have to deal more seriously than now, o 
“ they will find them dealt with in a separate school and q 
“ different spirit.” Yes; but what if the men of this schod 
and spirit want to have a hand in them already? Whati 
the whole cause of Mr. LanoucHere and the like of M, 
LABOUCHERE coming to the front is the conviction of the 
men of this school and spirit that Lord Rosrpery and 
his official colleagues belong to a school from which 
they can expect nothing, and will deal with tho 
questions in a spirit of timidity which they despise} 
Why these are the very questions which everybody 
outside the circle of complaisant Gladstonian officialism 
is asking, and yet Lord Rosrsery thinks to pm 
duce a reassuring effect of harmony by making a speech 
which suggests these questions everywhere, and nowher 
answers any of them in a manner from which a Gladstonian, 
anxious for the unity of his party, can derive the slightest 
satisfaction. Lord Rosrpery said that the Gladstonians 
would be “ playing the game of a fool—the game of ou 
“ opponents ” (probably an accidental epigram), “ if at the 
“ moment they laid down their programme for the next 
“ election.” We will not describe the game in any discour- 
teous terms, and, indeed, we cannot say that it is their 
natural game, for it is not. We will confess ourselves that, 
if Lord Rosexery really wished to keep the Gladstonian 
programme dark until the eve of the next election, he has 
been much more communicative than he wished. 


HOLE AND CORNER JUSTICE. 


HE case of Maan v. YounG, after occupying the time 
of a judge for three days, has been adjourned till the 

13th of January, the third day of the Hilary sittings. Al 
the public know, and all we are entitled to say, is that the 
action was brought for a libel, that the defendant is Head- 
master of Sherborne, and that the plaintiff was an Assistant 
master at the same school. But, although nothing more & 
certain, a great deal more is and will be the object of sur 
mise and suspicion. Sherborne is, if not one of the grest 
public schools, at least a well-known place of education, 0 
which some hundreds of persons must have sent, or be it 
tending to send, their sons. It is, of course, conceivable 
that Mr. Youne may have made defamatory statements, 
true or false, which concern only the private character 
Mr. Matay, and have nothing whatever to do with the 
boys. But, on the other hand, it may be that the libel, o 
alleged libel, has a direct bearing upon the discipline of 
Sherborne, or its morality, or both. It is certain that 
some persons besides the plaintiff and defendant are affected, 
because that was the express ground on which Sir CHARis 
Russe. applied for a private hearing of the case. 
inimitable result of Sir CHARLEs’s success must be that the 
worst and darkest suspicions will be widely entertainel 
Perhaps, if this case had been heard in the ordinary W%) 
nothing would have come out to affect in the smalles 
degree the good fame of Sherborne. But the parties to ths 
action have done the worst thing possible for the school s 
endeavouring to hush up what may be, for anything that 
appears, the most trumpery of personal quarrels. Not © 
bring an action, at whatever cost of undeserved individ 
suffering, for fear of damaging a cherished institution 18 
intelligible, and may be a highly honourable, form of abst 
nence. The aid of the law once invoked, secresy cat © ie 
do harm. A private arbitration might have settled t 
differences between Mr. Younc and Mr. Maran withot 
the public being any the wiser. The House of Oma 
not unnaturally incensed by the speech of an Irish mem?" 
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1839, | 
gered the galleries to be cleared during a debate on the 


~~ | gorder of Lord Lerrrim. The result was such that the 
ct, and iment has never been, and in all probability never 
vapour. # i] be, repeated. Yet that the House had the power to 
© party § 4) what it did is as clear as Mr. Justice Denman’s position 
js doubtful. 

pay But of course there are far graver questions involved in 
at Justice Denman’s decision than the present or future 
“dl it in | Sifare of Sherborne. He has, if we understand him 
1 “ 8 I gbtly, ruled that a judge may try any case in private, 
ar for provided that both parties desire him to do so, and that 
ae the there is no jury. That an action of libel should be tried 
der the githout « jury is in itself strange, if not unprecedented ; but 
lo woul presume that a jury can now always be dispensed with 
jan qui if the parties agree. Neither Sir Cuartes nor 
io Mr. Lockwoop, nor Mr. Justice Denman himself, cited a 


. 2 angle instance of an action like this being tried with closed 
© F doors. The exceptions to the rule of publicity are, so far 
ow, @ a we are aware, two, and two only. The first is an ap- 


7 — cation for nullity of marriage, which the Ecclesiastical 
Wh - urts heard in cameri, and where the power of excluding 
of oy the public is construed as having been extended by 
n of thy § satute to the Probate and Divorce Division. The 

gcond is a case where the object of the suit would be de- 


= droyed by divulging the evidence, such as an injunction to 
, rstrain the disclosure of a patent or trade secret, Neither 
despise? of these instances has the remotest connexion with the 
aul nt circumstances. The second class of inquiries speaks 

itself. The first usually involves painful and ignominious 


a details, which can have no legitimate interest for any 
a me. It is to be observed that the request to Mr. Justice 
nowhere § DENMAN that he would have the Court cleared was not 
stonian, made on the ground of possible injury to public morals. 
1 The reason given was that third parties might be injured. 


— this danger ‘may occur in any action whatever, being 
> of our & Paaly and inseparably incident to the administration of 
£ at the § Jstice- Every one is liable to be attacked by a barrister 
he next @ 22 > and for such a misfortune the law affords no redress. 
discour. @ 2° risk of casual wrong to innocent people is regarded as a 


is ther lass serious evil than the restriction of an advocate in the 
os discharge of his duty to his client. Moreover, it is ridiculous 
ont fo say that strangers to the litigation should be pro- 
tected before a judge alone, but not before a judge and jury 
together. Hitherto, both in London and at assizes, the 
most revolting cases have been heard in open court, women 
and children only being excluded. Respectable newspapers 
do not report indecent evidence, and if they did their pro- 
prietors could be punished. It is no defence to an indict- 
ment for obscene libel that the language impugned was used 
bya witness at a trial. More will be heard, and ought to 
the time f beheard, of Mr. Justice Denmay’s ruling. He is said to 
till the J have consulted other judges, but of course he is himself 
gs. All Bally responsible. A fairer-minded or more impartial man 
that the § never sat upon the Bench. But if it were once laid down 
1 Head: that the doors of our Courts could be closed whenever the 
ssistant § mputation of more or less important persons was concerned, 
more & § general confidence in the administration of the law would 
of su te rudely shaken. 
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nis LADIES IN COURT. 

tements, 

acter of GOOD observer of mankind once observed that phi- 
vith the losophers were insensible to irony. The time- 


libel, tonoured judicial irony of Baron Huppiesron in the 
pline of fl ation Besant against Hoskyns was decidedly wasted on 
ain that i those “ladies” to whom the choice was offered whether 
affected, they should behave as decent women or not. They elected 
HARB B brave the imputation, some half-dozen of these “ ladies 
e. On in court,” and remained seated when the judge said he 
that the thought “all respectable women had gone out of court.” 
rtain® Yerhaps they considered themselves philosophers, and en- 
ry Wa) to hear the curious “Fruits” which the Soxicrror- 
smalles Grxerat, in the exercise of his duty, was compelled to lay 
s to thS ff before the jury. The sarcasm of the judge and the appeals 
: @ jury were equally unavailing. The judge was under- 
ng that Hood to say he had not the power of ordering these persons 
No 6 tof court. If this is so, it is infinitely to be regretted. 
divid statwomen should have been present during the proceedings 
on 18 8 § Bathing shameful enough, but that they should disregard the 
f abst 's innuendo, and the obvious rights of the jury to an 
an only Wembarrassed hearing of the evidence, is scandalous in the 
led The impudence of their behaviour has never 
withow 9 l approached in these looser times in any court of 
mmens Ratice, We have seen too much of late of the new species 


of court lady, the “lady in court,” whose appetite for 
strange evidence is insatiable, whose hardihood of manners 
there is no possibility of shaming. But these specimens 
surpass the worst examples in the past. They are sunk, 
among the abandoned, to an abyss of degradation which we 
have hitherto conceived to be impossible. It is all very 
well for the judge to urge the old ungentle and keen hints 
of irony. What is it to them that he did not see any 
decent women remaining after the protest of a juror? The 
judge heard the impudent laughter with which they re- 
ceived his observation, and it is a thousand pities, we 
repeat, that he had not power to compel their removal or 
commit them for contempt, and put an end once for all to 
an infamous public scandal. 


A GENTLEMAN AND A TORY. 


‘OME little time ago the Pope was claimed as a sympathizer 
by the advocates of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign 
with a result which is notorious ; when they called him in to bless 
he did something else; but the subject is of so painful a nature 
to the Irish Nationalists that they cannot endure even the most 
indirect reference to it. The “Christian Socialists” next hailed 
him as a man and a brother; and they declared that, rather than 
see the masses drifting away from his Church, he would pose as 
the champion of labour versus capital. During the late strikes at 
the Docks Cardinal Manning came to the front as a mediator, and 
this was expected to be the prelude of further advances on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church on behalf of workmen suffer- 
ing under the tyranny of wealth. Within three weeks of the 
settlement of the Dockyard strikes the Pope spoke out on the 
position of the labouring classes. The occasion was his reception 
of a large body of French workmen within the halls of the 
Vatican, and there can be no doubt that what hé said to them 
he would be as ready to say to the labourers of other countries, 
including our own. It must be distinctly understood that we 
are treating of the Pope here neither as Antichrist nor as the 
Father of All the Faithful, but simply as an old gentleman who 
for various reasons possesses some influence, and we wish to 
recommend his remarks to the attention, not only of Protestants, 
but also of Roman Catholics, whether laymen or priests. 

Cardinal Langénieux headed the large pilgrimage of French 
labourers and artisans, and after reading their address, he begged 
the Pope to deign to make his own cause the workmen’s cause. 
“ You have told us,” replied the Pope, “ and it has given us great 
pleasure to hear it, that you wish ina formal manner to submit re- 
signedly to toil and its hard conditions, to be invariably peaceable 
and respectful to your masters, whose mission it is to give you 
work and organize it, and to abstain from all unlawful actions.” 
He showed them that, while Christianity denounced slavery, it 
regarded labour as the natural condition of man in this world, 
that to accept it with courage was an honour and a mark of 
wisdom, and to shrink frcm it with cowardice a dereliction of 
a sacred and fundamental duty. Far from representing the 
Founder of Christianity as the first Socialist, he said that He set 
them an example of the patient endurance of fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, and suffering. As to the rich man, as Tertullian put it, he 
“ was created to be the treasurer of God upon earth,” and “ if he 
should close his heart against misfortune and poverty,” there would 
be no danger of his escaping his deserts! But how was this 
treasurer, this representative of capital, to be connected with 
poverty and labour by an “ indissoluble tie”? The Pope did not 
say by strikes, arbitrations, or a redistribution of wealth ; but by 
“charity,” which created the true social bond and gave it 
strength. To appraise the charity in the heart of the average 
capitalist is not our business on the present occasion; we are 
merely quoting the Pope. Charity, he continued, discovered “a 
remedy for all evils, a comfort for all griefs; and by its in- 
numerable works and institutions, it succeeded in rousing, in 
favour of the unfortunate, a noble rivalry of zeal, generosity, 
and renunciation.” And then followed these very unmistakable 
words :—*“ That was the single solution which, in the inevitable 
inequality between man and man, brought a bearable existence 
to each. For some centuries this solution was universally ac- 
cepted and imposed upon all.” What a doctrine for Hyde Park 
and green flags on a Sunday afternoon! “ Without doubt,” pro- 
ceeded the Pope, “ there were occasional uprisings of insubordina- 
tion, but they were merely partial and circumscribed in action.” 
The process of circumscription would, we fear, prove more forcible 
than agreeable to Christian Socialists; but it is clear enough 
that the “Pop of Room,” as Mr. Charles Yellowplush used to 
call him, would not hesitate for a moment in applying it. 

The Pope warned the French workmen against those “ who, 
seduced by false doctrines, conceit to have found a remedy for 
their ills in the overturning of what constitutes the essence of 
political and civil society.” There were “ hundreds of workers” 
who held “ seductive, though erroneous, theories,” who propounded 
“subversive principles,” and propagated “vain delusions.” He 
did not say “even in the more respectable English monthlies” ; 


but let that pass. “They are rushing blindly against immutable 
laws that nothing can destroy,” “ heaping up ruin and sowing on 
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all sides discord and disorder.” He gave a useful hint to 
Socialistic crotchet-mongers when he added, “Only in the faith- 
ful fulfilment of the duties imposed upon all classes of society, in 
the respect and guardianship of the functions belonging to each 
member, does the remedy lie.” With the question of Trades- 
Unions and strikes he did not deal directly ; but he suggested as 
a substitute “a revival, at least in their substantial aid and 
manifold possibilities for good, and under the forms permitted by 
the altered conditions of the times, of those guilds of arts 
and crafts which in days past” benefited workmen, “ eased their 
toil, protected their rights, and defended, in needful measure, 
their lawful demands.” In short, said he, “ What we ask is 
that, by a sincere return to Christian principles, there should 
be established and consolidated between masters and servants, 
between capital and labour, such a harmony and such a union as 
are the only safeguard of their mutual interests.” Finally, he 
recommended to the workmen “ discipline, sobriety, a spirit of 
foresight, and household economy”; and not only did he bless 
themselves, but (apparently unasked) their masters also, their em- 
ployers, and theiz benefactors. We had almost forgotten to mention 
that he alluded casually, though pointedly, to “the weakness and 
entirely domestic mission of the woman”! All those whom the 
Pope’s words may concern would do well to bear in mind that 
they carry additional force from the fact that they had been 
deliberately written out beforehand, with the knowledge that the 
speaker, who has the fullest opportunities of ascertaining the 
spirit and temper of his subjects throughout the world, would be 
risking the alienation of thousands of weak-kneed Catholics, not 
only in France, but also in England, America (perhaps especially), 
and other countries. We are well aware that this Papal utter- 
ance would not be admitted by any Roman Catholic theologian 
to fulfil the conditions necessary to make it, technically speaking, 
ex cathedra—i.e. infallible—neither would the celebrated rescript 
to the Irish Bishops, for that matter; but the question to be 
submitted to every one calling himself a Catholic, with regard to 
both of these allocutions, is whether he does or does not profess 
to be loyal to the Pope. If he does, he has no longer an inch of 
room left to shuffle in on either matter. 

Scarcely any notice has been taken of this speech in the 
English journals. Whether this is because the voice of the 
speaker has ceased to have much influence, or because his remarks 
are unpalatable, we will not inquire. As it stands, we do not 
think it will be altogether to the taste of a certain number 
of the Pope’s nominal adherents, to say nothing of others; 
but, when taken in conjunction with the celebrated rescript 
against boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, it forms a valuable, 
a complete, and a damning test wherewith to try Roman Catholics, 
both lay and clerical, as well as Protestants professing to befriend 
Roman Catholics, when they endeavour to curry favour with 
either the English or the Irish lower classes, by tampering with 
the fundamental principles of morality. 


THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AGAIN. 


UR old friend the Special Correspondent always has his 
opportunity when it is somebody’s interest to get up an 
“atrocity” agitation ; and he hasit now. As most people know, 
frantic efforts have been used during the last few weeks and 
months to manufacture a public belief that there is something 
very dreadful going on in Crete. But for a long time these 
laudable efforts were not crowned with even an appearance of 
success. Whether the right man was not on the spot, or whether 
his ingenuity and courage were not equal to his good will, or what 
was the cause, it is impossible to say. But atrocities did not 
“yield”; there was no money in them. At last, in the early 
days of last month, an effort was made. The Daily News re- 
ceived from its Special Correspondent at Canea something which 
it was thought would do. As was pointed out here at the time, 
the Correspondent’s own statements, though abounding in big 
words, contained a singularly small modicum even of positive 
accusation, while the proportion of this modicum which was sup- 
ported by any kind of evidence was infinitesimal. It served, 
owever, as the seasoning to violent onslaughts on the wicked 
Turk, and it served also, as in the case of the Baptist ministers, 
either actually to deceive or to supply a pretext of self-deception 
to divers good people who began to assert, if not as proved facts, 
_ as solemnly brought charges, things which the Correspondent 
imself had only cautiously intimated as the vaguest hearsay. 
But such matter as this precious statement did contain was the 
other day blown to pieces by the careful and elaborate examina- 
tion of Consul Biliotti. It seems to have been thought that 
something more must be done, and a fresh set of “ revelations” 
arranged. They have come to hand duly, and it may be worth 
while to examine them a little. 

Once more it is impossible not to admire the ingenuity of the 
form which these “revelations” take. The writer, whoever he 
may be, might with great justice say to anybody who understands 
evidence, “ You can’t accuse me of bearing false witness; for you 
see, if these fools do not, that for the most part I bear no witness 
at all.” He begins by saying that “the Daily News’ revelations 
of the Turkish excesses and horrors in Crete caused great con- 
fusion in the circles of the Turkish Government ” (it has circles, 
probably, because it isa kind of hell). This is a stimulating kind 


of statement ; it makes the reader think what a mighty o 
is reading, and feel greedy for more revelations. And further, it 
commits the person who makes it to absolutely or almost nothj 
The circles of the Turkish Government may mean an office porter. 
or a cavass, or somebody who knows somebody who once lent 
money to an efiendi, or anybody, or nobody. As the “revels. 
tions” originally “ revealed” nothing at all but some gossip, it jg 
impossible to say to what they refer. Then we are told that “the 
first step taken was to contradict the facts; but as this faileg 
accusations followed,” and we are further informed, again without 
the slightest support of evidence, how Pasha This accused Bey 
That. Here, again, the thing sounds interesting and important, 
Examine it, and once more the whole shrivels up. Contradictions 
failed. How do contradictions fail? Besides, Consul Biliotti’s 
contradiction did not fail, but very much the contrary. Who 
vouches for the Turkish recriminations? Nobody; not even 
the Correspondent, who, indeed, as we shall see, is tog 
clever or too honest a gentleman to vouch for anything of the 
slightest importance. He proceeds to tell us that many persons 
are being put in prison; which, after an attempt at armed 
rebellion, is not very remarkable, and may well be believed, 
He says that churches have been desecrated and —_—— 
“ sometimes in a most brutal manner.” Apparently, therefore, 
this curious person thimks that desecration and damage to 
churches might be done in the manner of the sucking dove, 
Shakir Pasha has hauled down the flags—a proceeding agaip 
scarcely remarkable in a district under martial law. “ Beatingis 
still in full practice ” (the vagueness of this is delicious), “ and to 
make it more painful water is often poured over the body of 
the victim. The prisoners are often beaten hard on their way 
to the fortress, and are periodically scourged,” with a not u- 
usual result of scourging. Observe that these still mere gene 
ralities of the Macaulayan kind, which are perfectly consistent 
with the Correspondent’s not knowing a single, or more than 
a single, actual case of the sort. Passing over one really 
precious piece of actual evidence, to which we shall return, we 
come to the statement (for a wonder, with names and dates) that 
peasants were shot because they did not stop when commanded. 
We repeat that this Correspondent may be anybody, we care not 
who. But we can tell him that, if he passes a soldier on duty in 
Germany, France, any Continental country, nay, in England it- 
self, and does not stop when challenged, he will be in very con- 
siderable danger of exactly the same fate as the lamented Cretans, 
Then it seems “the gendarmes and soldiers run after the women 
with criminal intentions.” “A great number of ¢ases might be 
given” (ah! that “we could an we would”!). But the Corre 
spondent, a man of the nicest honour, could not think of compre 
mising ladies. Indeed, which rather takesthe bloom off his chivalry, 
he has been “threatened with personal violence” if he does— 
the sacred person of a Special Correspondent threatened with 
violence! So the gendarmes continue to run after women with 
criminal intentions, of misprision of which criminal intentions we 
really fear that the Daily News’ Correspondent, by his own con- 
fession, is guilty. Still, he knows a gentleman of high standing 
who confided to him that “ his own sister, with two other young 
women, while returning from their olive-gardens, were fallen upon 
by soldiers, and had only, after a daring expedient, a narrow 
escape.” Curiosity may pant and burn to know or imagine that 
daring expedient. But let us be silent, and, like the Correspondent, 
abstain from endeavouring to compromise the young lady who 
had a brother who was known to the Special Correspondent o 
the Daily News. Then, after charges (which are most likely 
true) of forced labour, of delation, and so forth, the Correspondent 
returns on his piece of resistance, to which he has referred 
before, but which he keeps in abstract as a bonne bouche. This 
is a document which purports to be the humble petition of Irem 
Papadopoula and others to the Turkish Governor of Rethymo- 
how, by the way, this agrees with the repeated assertions that 
Christians are afraid to complain, and that women especially wil 
not tell their wrongs, the Correspondent does not explain. But 
this notable petition, oddly enough, does not contain even 
assertion of what is commonly called outrage. Irene had hay 
made in her house, and was beaten. Charisto and her sister 
law Helen were “ attacked with lances.” Chryse had a mule 
quisitioned. Angelika was “ savagely assaulted, but saved by 
the appearance of neighbours.” Another Irene’s husband W# 
fined, and the soldiers “ wanted to take away” her goods to pay 
the fine; but it is not even said that they did so. (The fact ¢ 
such trumpery as this being gravely inserted in the indictment § 
almost enough to show what it is like.) Catherine appeats® 
have had bad language addressed to her, and to have suffer 
insults which the pudibund Correspondent “ omits,” but of which 
we may be sure he would have given a pretty clear idea if they 
proved what his party are longing to discover. Calle 
assaulted, and had “ a very narrow escape.” It will be obse 
that Artemis protects the virtue of the Cretan women in the mo* 
wonderful manner, and that the Turkish soldier is a curious) 
unsuccessful satyr. 

Yet let us set against all this intolerable quantity, not of sath 
but of dirty ditchwater, one proven fact. The Daily News 
respondent “ witnessed a colonel beating a peasant simply bec 
he did not make the Turkish salute to him.” © genus humanu® 
Proh pudor! Pape! Ototoi! Let nobody ever attempt to desy 
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jard, Dutchman, Portuguese, plunger or planter, sahib or 
eonquistador, ever thought of doing, the wicked Turk has done; 
gpd a soldier, standing on his dignity, has actually struck a 
épative ” for not salaaming ! 

Such utter bosh as the greater part of this accusation, 
deverly as it is arranged by the Correspondent, would hardly 
do quite by itself, so a fresh hand has to be called in. The 
jader-writer takes the Correspondent’s matter and dresses 
it afresh for even more hasty readers. The Correspondent “ does 
pot deal in vague generalities”; he “ gives chapter and verse for 
gerything he describes” [especially the daring expedient of the 
sister of the gentleman of high standing}. The Correspondent 
éyouches his credit for the frequent occurrence of the violation 
of women.” The voucher, as we have seen, is about equal to 
that which Mr. Wegg gave when he declined to explain—because 
Mrs. Boffin was present. “Our Correspondent saw a peasant 
severely beaten for not saluting a Turkish officer; and a reign of 
terror prevails through the island.” The conjunction is bold, but 
almost too bold; for as it happens it sums up in a nutshell the 
whole matter. The Correspondent saw an act common every- 
where where petulant military persons are in contact with a 
gubject-population suspected of disaffection ; and he deduces from 
that act a reign of terror over the island. The relation of the 
evidence to the charge could not be better put, unless indeed by 
the further Macaulayan generalization from Charisto’s statement 
that the gendarmes “ attacked with lances me and my sister-in- 
law Helen, who is pregnant, and now runs the risk of death.” 
Charisto does not say that she was beaten; she does not say that 
Helen was beaten, but the leader-writer airily formulates what she 
does say into this :—“ Among the more mentionable practices is 
that of Ledine such of the female population as happen to be with 
child.” From which it would appear that Helen (who we sincerely 
hope has got over her fright) embodied the whole pregnant 
female population of Crete. 

There would be a good deal more to say, if we had space, on 
this sort of thing :—for instance, on the singular conduct of the 
Times in allowing its Correspondent at Rome to fill his despatches 
with hearsay from Athens about Crete, instead of minding his 
own business. But the detailed examination—a little tedious, 
perhaps, but valuable—which we made of the latest charge-sheet 
against the Turks ought to display some of the secrets of this 
curious corner of Satan’s Invisible World. First, the Special 
Correspondent, without, of course, committing himself to a false- 
hood, vamps up the facts; then the editorial commentator 
varnishes the vamping ; then the good easy Baptist is induced to 
take the produce of this joint ingenuity for a watertight structure 
of sound sole leather. 


MR. PINERO AS A DRAMATIC PROTECTIONIST. 


iy is with some regret and surprise that we recognize the latest 
champion of the cause of Dramatic Protection in the person 
of Mr. Pinero. It has been the subject of well-deserved congratu- 
lation that, in the recent controversy on the question of allowing 
greater liberty to the music-halls as regards the performance of 
stage-plays, the example of the London theatrical managers of 
some twenty years back has not been imitated by their successors 
or by others who are concerned in preserving to the theatres their 
present monopoly ; and that the question has hitherto been con- 
sidered on its merits, and not on the grounds of self-interest. 
But at’the recent dinner of the General Theatrical Fund Mr. 
Pinero in replying to the toast of “The Drama,” appears to have 
held, o¢ to have fancied that he held, a brief on behalf of his good 
friends the managers of the London theatres, and accordingly de- 
livered.an address, more distinguished for energy than for good 
taste or logic, against the proposal to permit dramatic “ sketches ” 
on the stages of music-halls. 

Now Mr. Pinero, though, of course, of no official position in 
this matter, is still a man whose remarks on such a subject will 
command attention. He has had many years’ intimate practical 
experience of the stage, both as actor and author, and as the 
latter has attained a highly successful position ; he should, there- 
fore,on the question of theatrical free-trade know what he is 
talking about, and, at any rate, be sound as to his facts, even 
ifhe be not enough of a logician to draw from them the proper 
deductions. But when, for the edification of his fellow-guests 
under the presidency of Colonel North, he raised the ery of 
“Every art in its own temple!” he was probably so absorbed in 
the idea of preventing the music-halls from poaching on the pre- 
serves of the theatres that the question of the theatres committing 
Similar depredations on the music-halls never occurred to him. 
But assuredly in this matter what is sauce for the goose should 

Sauce for the gander; whereas, under the existing state of 

8, a music-hall manager may not borrow from the stock-in- 
trade of a theatre, but the theatrical manager is privileged to 
make what raids he will on the music-hall—and pretty exten- 
aively he avails himself of that privilege. The pantomimes are 
full of musie-hall “ artistes,” male and female, of music-hall songs, 
of music-hall business. Dozens of plays are in existence which 
‘onsist of a “variety show” thinly disguised, with a feeble 
*pology for a plot, as a stage-play. All that is asked for the 
music-halls is that they may be allowed to treat the theatres as 
the theatres have for years been treating them. 

t. Pinero, however, appears to feel grave anxiety for the 


future of our drama if it is to endure the risk of contamination 
with the “vulgarity” and “ frivolity” of the music-halls. As 
regards vulgarity he made haste to explain that he used the word 
“in a broad ” (that is, we suppose, in a Pickwickian or Pinerian) 
“and not in a particular sense.” What exact qualification that 
expression conveyed to the speaker's mind we cannot say ; but, in 
spite of Mr. Pinero, we do not believe that vulgarity and frivolity 
are either the peculiar appanage of the music-hall, or are in- 
separably connected with its programmes. There are many per- 
formances given in theatres in which these qualities are sadly 
conspicuous—indeed, considering how freely the theatres borrow 
from the music-halls, that is not to be wondered at. “Calum 
non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” and a music-hall 
singer and his (or her) répertoire and style will remain much the 
same whithersoever you transfer them. There is no myste- 
rious virtue in the very name of a theatre to refine and exalt 
whoever and whatever comes upon its stage, any more than there 
are contrary agencies at work in the music-hall. It is very easy, 
especially if you are addressing an audience whose interests are 
mainly with the theatres, to indulge in cheap sneers at the music- 
halls and their entertainments, and at the “order of mind” and 
“the intellects which, to put it mildly, have no very ardent 
esthetic craving,” by which those halls are supported; and Mr. 
Pinero’s remarks appear, from the published accounts, to have 
given pleasure to those ears to which they were addressed; but 
when through the newspaper reports they reach a wider and less 
prejudiced circle than the convives of the Hotel Métropole, the 
lack of accuracy in the facts and the lack of consequence in the 
arguments become sadly apparent. 

It is all very well to enunciate the axiom that “a music-hall 
entertainment must always be a frivolous entertainment”; but 
the plain facts both of the past and of the present—facts which 
cannot but be known to a man of Mr. Pinero’s experience and 
keen observation—tell us the exact opposite. Whenever, in their 
struggles to enlarge and vary their répertoires, the music-hall 
managers have succeeded in introducing any higher form of enter- 
tainment, anything more nearly resembling the “ stage-play,” 
their audiences have always welcomed the innovation with en- 
thusiasm. The operatic selections given in bygone years at the 
Canterbury and Oxford Halls were gratefully welcomed by 
“frivolous” and “unzesthetic” spirits, until the “ dog-in-the- 
manger” policy of the London theatrical managers, which Mr. 
Pinero so heartily endorses, invoked the aid of an antiquated 
statute, framed to prevent the singing of Jacobite songs in taverns 
in the reign of George II., and therewith, under the guise of 
solicitude for the highest interests of the drama, smothered what 
they feared as a dangerous rival in trade. 

And as in the past, so now in the present. The plot of the 
little “sketch” which became a bone of contention Soden the 
recent licensing proceedings of the County Council has been 
given in detail during the newspaper correspondence those pro- 
ceedings evoked ; and it is certain that, if we may fairly judge of 
“dramatic sketches” from the example of “The Stowaway,” and 
of the temper and taste of music-hall audiences from the rece 
tion of that “ interlude” (and we see no reason why we should 
not so judge), it is certain, we say, that to call these places and 
their patrons essentially vulgar and frivolous is a mere reckless 
exercise of abuse which comes with specially bad grace from the 
self-constituted champion of the theatre; who, before using these 
hard words, might well have reflected whether they coald by an 
possibility be applied to his own clients; whether frivolity could, 
or could not, be associated with farcical comedy, or vulgarity 
with opéra-bouffe or three-act burlesque. In the opinion of Mr. 
Pinero, to carry a stage-play, or a portion of a stage-play, to a 
music-hall, and place it in the same programme with the comic 
song of “ Ask a P’liceman” is an outrage on common sense and 
good taste; but his experience must be able to supply him with 
many instances where the comic song has been transplanted from 
the music-halls, and has flourished in the theatres alongside of, or 
incorporated into, the stage-play; indeed, we seem to recollect 
some such incident in his own play of the Schoolmistress, The 
state of affairs, in fact, as Mr. Pinero and those who think with 
him would have it remain, reminds one of John Leech’s picture of 
the Chartist and the special constable:—“If I kill you, it’s 
nothing ; but if you kill me, by Jingo, it’s murder,” says the latter, 
and that is in effect the position from the point of view of the 
theatre. “If I annex your performers, your tunes, your jokes, 
and fill my stage with them, it’s nothing; but if you infringe on 
my répertoire to the extent of five minutes of dialogue from some 
old, forgotten farce, by Jingo! it’s flat burglary, and a law which 
was never framed to touch you shall be launched on your devoted 
head.” 

The arguments which Mr. Pinero used in support of his plea 
for protection are the old stock-in-trade of the man in possession 
which were used in defence of the patent theatres in bygone _ 
and which one hoped had long ago been consigned to the limbo 
they merit. Permit stage-plays to be performed in a music-hall, 
and you “carry the drama into a region where its refinements 
would be rejected, and its dregs demanded.” This statement was, 
we are told, received with cheers by the guests presided over by 
Colonel North; why, it would be difficult to say, unless because 
their interests prompted them to adopt the onesided views of the 
speaker as their own. If we except a few playhouses, specially 

tronized by the fashionable world, the frequenters of our music- 
alls and of our theatres are drawn from the same source, are 
composed, in fact, of the same individuals; the sentiment they 
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applaud in the theatre they would applaud in the music-hall, just 
as in the pantomime at the theatre they roar at the antics which 
amuse them all round the year in the music-hall. Mr. Pinero 
suggests that to degrade the drama by placing it in a music-hall 
is analogous to taking down a graceful picture from the walls of 
a museum and hanging it in a public-house ; but we must say 
we see no analogy whatever between the two cases. There is no 
intention of robbing the theatres of any of their attractions; to 
remove a painting from a gallery would leave on its walls a blank 
such as no stage reformer desires to create in the playhouse: all 
that is asked is that the music-hall, or the public-house, to follow 
Mr. Pinero’s analogy, should be made brighter and more cheerful 
by a copy of the beautiful picture in the museum. It is, no 
doubt, as easy and congenial a task for a superior person to sneer 
at a public-house as at a music-hall, but both are absolute neces- 
sities to a large section of the community, and may, if properly 
conducted, be made pleasant and harmless places for their fre- 
quenters. The man with a cellar and club of his own scoffs if 
the “ order of his mind” be narrow and prejudiced at the public- 
house, as the man whose interests are involved in the theatres 
ransacks his vocabulary for terms wherewith to disparage the 
music-halls; but the disinterested and unbiassed must admit 
that, as a public-house (we still adhere to the analogy of Mr. 
Pinero’s choice) would be none the worse, but decidedly the 
better, for the adornment of graceful pictures, so a music-hall 
would benefit by the introduction of the drama upon its stage. 
Why should the position of affairs between the two forms of 
amusement be so one-sided—all give and no take? Let the 
theatres give some equivalent for all their annexations from their 
rivals—such an exchange would create a favourable stir in many 
markets of labour. There are authors to whom the preparation of 
such sketches would afford occupation, actors at present idle 
owing to the congested state of theatrical business who would 
find employment on the music-hall stage; but above all advan- 
tages would be the improvement of public taste which, we 
believe, would surely accrue from the elevation of the music-hall 
programme. 

Mr. Pinero, with his lofty boasts of the high aims of dramatic 
art, and his tender solicitude lest his nursling should be injured 
by undue contact with the rude surroundings of the outside 
world, reminds us of a missionary, full of belief in the truth of 
his religion, but hesitating to promulgate it among the heathen 
for fear it should become deteriorated in the process. If the 
English drama deserves one half the polite things which Mr. 
Pinero and his friends say of it (and we have no reason to doubt 
that it does deserve them), it seems to us but a poor compliment to 
it to keep it, as it were, under a glass case like a delicate exotic. 
Let it go forth and spread itself abroad; the more roofs beneath 
which it makes its influence felt the better for it, the better for 
those who enjoy its representation, and (though Mr. Pinero may 
think otherwise) the better for those who live by its exercise. 


ADVERTISING POLITICIANS AND THE POST OFFICE. 


ra, honourable member for Canterbury can scarcely be 

congratulated on a pamphlet entitled “ Postal Reform : 
Sixty Reagons for an Inquiry by a Select Committee, prepared 
by J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury,” recently issued 
from the prégs of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, and largely made 
up of réchauffés of those questions in Parliament to which the 
Postmaster-General has so often replied in such a crushing 
manner as to leave the honourable member below the gangway 
discomfited amid the laughter of the House. 
- The fact is, Mr. Heaton has had his day. He has now for 
some sessions wasted) the time of the House of Commons by 
asking ridiculous conundrums concerning the Post Office. The 
House has found him out long ago; and now the public has 
better means than ever inits reach for also finding him out—to 
wit, the afore-mentioned “Sixty Reasons for an Inquiry by a 
Select Committee.” 

We have not, as our readers will readily believe, started on the 
unenviable task of obstructing postal reform ; on the contrary, 
wherever reform can be shown to be possible, we should be the 
first to support the demand for it. But the advertising politician 
and the anomaly-monger are not quite the kind of persons to 
bring about reform; rather will they draw down ridicule on 
any cause, and so render reform almost impossible. As far as 
Mr. Heaton and his assistants have sueceeded in making it 
clear what the member for Canterbury wishes to persuade the 
public to want, the desideratum may be expressed in three 
words—Ocean Penny Postage. Now not only is Ocean Penny 
Postage a chimera, but it is an exploded chimera. Once and 
again during the last thirty years the idea has been forced upon 
public attention by notoriety-hunters, and once and again the 
common sense of the public has risen superior to the un- 
statesmanlike suggestion. The public have never shown the 
slightest hankering for Ocean Penny Postage, for the public here 
are not the sort of people to want to pay exorbitantly for the 
conveyance of other people’s letters. Hven with a vast empire 
such as England, and England alone, possesses, the need for cheap 
communication with places beyond sea is restricted in its area 
compared with the need for communication within the kingdom, 
Nothing could better exemplify this than Mr. Heaton’s thirty- 


third “Reason,” meant to enforce just the opposite :—«That 
whereas friend writes to friend in England forty letters a year 
Australians write to England but one letter each in two years. 
though half the people were born in Great Britain and Ireland” 
Mr. Heaton, M.P., & Co. do not see that, following their own little 
ciphering method to its limits, Ocean Penny Postage (in both 
directions) would only, by reducing the rate from 4d. to 14. 
give asa result that Australians should write to England one 
letter each in six months, as against twenty written in the same 
time by “friend to friend” in England. But, as a matter of fact 
even that poor result could not for a moment be anticipated : 
because we should not have from Australia, even at a postage of 
1d., Christmas bills, and lawyers’ letters, and invitations to 
dinner, and tradesmen’s circulars, and all those unimportant 
private and business communications which, flowing into our 
houses and offices all over the kingdom from once to twelve 
times a day, make up the mass of letters that “friend writes to 
friend.” No, most sapient sir! when Jack Happygolucky “ makes 
tracks” for the antipodes and does not write home for two years, 
it is because he does not feel the impulse, not because he could 
not raise 4d. just as easily as 1d. for all practical purposes. 

And because cheap postage to places beyond sea is not a neces- 
sity that presses on any considerable section of the community, 
the community naturally says, or tacitly implies, “ Let those who 
want to send letters beyond sea pay their own postage, as nearly 
as you Government gentlemen can arrange it in reason ; don't tax 
us, the community at large, for the sake of the few that write 
letters abroad.” For that, be it remarked, is the true issue, 
According to Mr. Heaton’s fifty-sixth “Reason,” the establish- 
ment of Ocean Penny Postage to all parts of the Empire and to 
America would only cost 60,000/. a year; but even that sum, if 
relinquished from postal revenue, must be raised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in some other way ; and what tax could be less 
obnoxious or more reasonable than the charge which falls on the 
person receiving the guid pro quo? 

Setting aside the question of Ocean Penny Postage, we come 

to that of revising the foreign and colonial postage rates in some 
other sense. That is quite another matter, and one where 
England is not as free to follow her own theory as might be 
supposed. It is an unquestionable fact that she has fallen behind 
the fashion in this matter. It seems that the general Inter- 
national Postal Treaty allows different nations to undersell each 
other within certain limits; that is to say, it is optional whether, 
to places beyond sea (India for example), the postage is fixed at 
2$d. or 5d. France and Germany choose to fix it at 2}d.; 
England at 5d., on the good ground that the transit to India 
costs vastly more than the transit to Europe. Now there isa 
great deal to be said for a universal rate (of say 24.) applicable 
to places abroad, as a matter of compromise and convenience ; and 
it 1s well worth considering whether England can afford, much 
longer, to remain behind France, Germany, and other nations in 
this matter of the cost of sending letters to England’s own pos- 
sessions. Here, then, is a fair arena for discussion, and one which 
no obstruction of “permanent officials” ought to be allowed to 
block for a moment. Should the public really show a desire to 
apply some of the Post Office revenue to such an end—that is, 
to tax the community for the benefit of the foreign-letter-writer— 
it will be for the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Post- 
master-General to see to ways and means, and to let the public 
know the probable cost of such a change. Not that the matter 
would end there; the Secretaries of State for India and the 
Colonies would clearly have much to say gn the subject, for the 
interests of the Empire beyond sea are concerned equally with 
those of the mother-country. 

It will be necessary to sweep down the cobwebs woven by the 
anomaly-monger, and brush away the buzzflies that blunder about, 
struggling for notice. That process will show that many of the 
so-called postal anomalies are the natural result of differences of 
national institution, feeling, theory, currency, or what not, very 
convenient for advertising politicians, but wholly barren of 
instruction. J 

The greatest of all postal anomalies is this—that, whereas it 
costs a penny to send a letter by post from Charing Cross to the 
Bank, it costs a penny and no more to send one from the Isle of 
Wight to the Orkneys; but that is searcely a sixty-first “ Reason 
for an Inquiry by a Select Committee, prepared by J. Henniker 
Ileaton, M.P.” It is a highly satisfactory anomaly, and 80 
are many of the facts mentioned in the shallow pamphlet 
into which we have been dipping. Not so the comments of 
the honourable member. ‘Take “ Reason” No. 30, form 
stance :—“ The cost to the British Government for the carriage 
of mails to America now amounts to 100,000/. per annum, an 
the receipts exceed 185,000/. per annum, leaving a profit of 
85,000/. a year.” “Profit,” quotha? How about the cost of 
carrying the letters from all parts of the kingdom to Liverpool 
or Queenstown, and the answers from Queenstown or Liverpool 
to all parts of the kingdom? The honourable member who 
aspires to be thought an authority on the Post Oflice has yet, 
then, it seems, to learn the elementary fact that the collection, 
conveyance, and delivery of letters in the United Kingdom 
cannot be done for nothing. He has yet to be told that under 
the Postal Union system each nation keeps its own postage col- 
lections, so that practically the postage levied on a letter from 
England to America has to pay not only land and sea charges 
on that letter, but land charges on the answer when it comes 
for delivery. According to the Postmaster-General’s last Report, 
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there was a loss of over 32,000/. in the last financial year, on this 
yery American business for which Mr. Heaton claims a profit of 
$3,000. Perhaps the best reason for a Select Committee is to 
be found in the opportunity which it would afford for exploding 


the fallacies of advertising politicians. 


SPANISH FINANCE. 


N the Budget which he laid before the Cortes about a 
fortnight ago, Seiior Gonzalez, the Finance Minister, took a 
very optimist view of Spanish finance. Whether his optimism 
js sincere, or whether he thought it wise to make the best of a 
difficult position, is open to question. Last May he proposed a 
yery large scheme for the reorganization of the finances. One of 
his proposals was to sell public property, another to convert the 
redeemable debt, and a third to impose fresh taxes. The Opposi- 
tion was powerful enough, however, to prevent him from carrying 
any of his measures, and he was obliged to content himself with 
the Budget of the preceding yeur. It is generally expected that 
the Cortes will be dissolved early next year, and the Opposition 
naturally believes that disordered finances will tell powerfully 
against the Government. They exerted all their efforts, therefore, 
with success in a policy of obstruction during the last Session, 
and they are expected to continue the same policy now. It may 
be that his knowledge of the attitude of the Opposition con- 
vinced the Finance Minister that he would be able to carry 
no important measures; at all events he has introduced a more 
modest Budget. Upon paper he shows an anticipated surplus 
of a little over half a million sterling, the revenue being esti- 
mated at somewhat over 803 millions of pesetas—that is to 
say, somewhat more than 32 millions sterling, the peseta 
being the equivalent of the French france. He tells the 
Cortes that he has been able to effect consideravle reduc- 
tions of expenditure; but he admits frankly that he and 
his predecessor endeavoured to enforce retrenchment for some 
years past, and yet that supplementary estimates amounted 
toas much as the economies introduced. In other words, the 
expected reductions were not carried out in practice. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether more success will attend the econo- 
nical efiorts of Senor Gonzalez next year. Lf, indeed, a change 
were introduced in the policy of the Government it might be 
hoped that retrenchment could be effected, but as no political 
changes are made it is diflicult to see how the economies can be 
carried out. In the next place the Minister hopes that the exist- 
ing taxes will prove more fruitful next year. He tells us that, in 
his opinion, the commercial and agricultural crisis through which 
Spain has been passing for some years is now drawing to an end; 
and, in fact, he finds that since July there has been an increase in 
the yield of the taxes. It is, no doubt, true that the revival in 
trade which has made so much progress here at home is now 
extending all over the Continent, and it is reasonable to expect 
that Spain will share, to some extent at least, in the general 


Improvement, more particularly as the harvest of this year was 


good. But whether the trade revival will make so much pro- 
gress within the next year and a half as to affect the revenue so 
materially as is expected by the Minister is very doubtful. At 
all events it is questionable policy of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to count upon a great increase in the yield of the taxes 
When improvement began to show itself only so lately as last 
July. In the third place, Seftor Gonzalez proposes an increase in 
certain taxes, and an enhanced duty upon imported wheat. There 
isa very strong agitation in favour of higher duties in Spain, and 
even several supporters of the Government desire a more pro- 
nounced Protectionist policy. The Minister himself is not favour- 
able to this agitation; but, in the hope of satisfying his own 
supporters, and winning over some of the dissentient Liberals, he 
Yields so far as to propose an increased duty upon wheat. 

In his desire not to give an advantage to his opponents Seiior 
Gonzalez announces that he will not have recourse for the pre- 
sent to a public loan, and he expresses his confidence that he will 
be able to meet all the obligations of the Government. It is 
clear, however, that he can do so only by obtaining advances 
from the Bank of Spain, or the Tobacco Régie, or from some 
foreign houses. The floating debt, in fact, has become danger- 
ously large already. In the middle of 1887 it was about 85 
millions of pesetas. On the 1st of this month it is reported by 
the Minister himself to have risen to nearly 214 millions of 
Pesetas, and he admits that when the accounts of the financial 
year 1888-89 are completely regulated it will be not less than 
240 millions of pesetas. In 1889-90—that is, the current year— 
there will be a further large increase; for, as stated above, the 

imster was unable to carry his Budget for this year, and it is 
admitted by all parties, therefore, that there must be a large 
eficit, variously estimated from 70 to 80 millions of pesetas. in 
the course of a few months, therefore, it seems probable that the 

ting debt will amount to about 320 millions of pesetas, or, 
Moughly, 13 millions sterling. Some of the Madrid papers point 
out, however, that even these figures, large as they are, do not 
Tepresent the whole truth; for they do not include the advances 
made to the Government by the Bank of Spain and by the 
Tobacco Régie. The papers referred to maintain that already 
the floating debt amounts to very little short of 400 millions 
of pesetas, or 16 millions sterling, and that it will increase 


within a few months by another 100 or 150 millions of 
pesetas. Remembering that the whole revenue of Spain is 
estimated by the Minister at very little over 32 millions 
sterling, it is clear that this floating debt is dangerously large, 
and it cannot be carried very much longer without a fund- 
ing operation. The Government has been in negotiation with 
bankers in Paris, London, and Berlin for raising a foreign loan ; 
but hitherto it has not been successful, for the terms asked by 
foreign bankers have been more onerous than the Government 
has been willing to accept. This is not wonderful. Indeed, the 
surprising thing is that foreign bankers should entertain a pro- 
posal for bringing out a new Spanish loan without guarantees 
that the whole policy of the Government would be changed. It 
is clear that Spain is spending much more than she can afford, 
and that, unless her policy is changed, her position will grow 
more and more desperate. It is only a few years ago sinee she 
made a compromise with her creditors, and the compromise was 
agreed to expressly on the ground that she was not able to pay 
more than she then offered to do. Ever since that compromise 
was entered into she has been adding to her debt in one way or 
another; and, if a fresh loan is raised now, she will go on in 
the old path, and before many years are over will make another 
demand upon the money markets of Western Europe. 

Her difficulties are due to the ambitious views of her rulers, 
and the poverty of her people. The Government wishes to play 
a greater part in the world than it can afford to do. It is, there- 
fore, keeping up an expenditure too great for the population. On 
the other hand, the taxpayers are exceedingly unwilling to con- 
tribute to the necessities of the country, and there is therefore a 
perpetual war between the tax-collector and the taxpayer. Partly, 
as already stated, this is due to the poverty of the people, but 
partly, also, it is the consequence of an evil system of adminis- 
tration. The whole fiscal system requires to be reformed at 
the same time that large retrenchments ought to be introduced. 
The Protectionist policy of the country is injurious to its trade, 
and, unfortunately too, Spain has suffered from the general de- 
pression that has weighed upon Europe for so many years. It 
has also had several bad harvests. But even if the revival in 
trade extends to Spain, and there is a large increase in the busi- 
ness of the country, it will still be necessary to introduce large 
economies if an equilibrium of revenue and expenditure is to be 
brought about. In the present Budget, for example, the charge 
for the public debt amounts to 2813 millions of pesetas—that ts, 
to about 114 millions sterling—the total of the revenue being only 
about 32 millions sterling. ‘The charge for the army and navy again 
amounts to about 175 millions of pesetas, or 7 millions sterling ; 
and the charge for public works amounts to 87} millions of 
pesetas, or about 35 millions sterling. The charge for the debt, 
public works, army and navy, therefore, costs about 21} millions 
sterling out of a total revenue of 32 millions sterling. Little re- 
duction can, of course, be effected in the charge for the debt. 
The conversion of the redeemable debt might effect some saving, 
and the funding of the floating debt would do more. But still 
economies of this kind would not count for much. The real 
direction in which retrenchment can be materially effected is in 
public works, the army, and the navy. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment does not think it safe to reduce the army, because of the Carlist 
feeling in the North and the Republican feeling in the South. There 
remains, therefore, only the navy and public works in which much 
saving can be effected. And no Ministry of any party seems dis- 

sed to carry out the retrenchments in these which are required. 
Such being the state of affairs, it is to be feared that the finances 
of Spain will go from bad to worse. Yet it is curious to observe 
that during the past few years the price of Spanish bonds has 
risen in the Continental and pl ice markets nearly 50 per 
cent., and even in the present year, though there has been a 
decline, the fall has been quite trifling. Apparently the great 
financial houses on the Continent, feeling sure that sooner or 
later the Government must come to them for a loan, have been 
supporting the market in spite of the difficulties of Spain. They 
know that a great fall would alarm investors and would make 
impossible a considerable loan. But if the price is maintained 
they hope that the public will believe that matters are not so bad 
as they are reported to be by the press, and that, therefore, 
investors will be induced to subscribe to the new issue. It is to 
be hoped that investors in this country will not be deceived by 
the apparent confidence, which is not really felt, of the great 
financial authorities. Spain, no doubt, has great undeveloped 
resources, and with wise statesmanship and a good system of 
administration might yet become a rich and prosperous country. 
But, until the administration is improved and a more statesman- 
like policy is adopted, it will be well for investors to let Spanish 
bonds alone. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HE instinct which in childhood made us all want to take the 
music-box to pieces will be om ified by an inspection of the 
very interesting collection of studies for pictures which has been 
brought together this week at the Galleries of the Fine Art 
Society. A prefatory note to the Catalogue says that applica- 
tions were made to all the principal artists of the day, and that 
their replies revealed the fact that a very small minority make 
use of this preparatory stage. Most painters, we fancy, make a 
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first sketch in oil, or merely draw in charcoal on the canvas itself. 
We have rarely seen a collection of this kind which was more 
interesting. Mr. W. B. Richmond opens the show with studies, 
mostly in chalks on dark-brown paper, for the largest of his 
pictures. We see his relation to the art of Sir Frederick Leighton 
very plainly in these refined and scholarly drawings. A head of 
Lord Sherbrooke in pencil (1) is extremely delicate. We pass a 
beautiful silver-point by Mr. Sainton of a boy reading (10) to 
reach the space dedicated to some twoscore examples of Mr. 
Burne Jones. Of his draperies, we seem to have seen more 
characteristic specimens than these, but never finer studies of 
flowers, such as the lilies in No. 13 and the severely-drawn heroic 
roses in No.17. Ifwe were not distinctly told that the admirable 
compositions here signed by Mr. Frank Dadd were studies for 
water-colour paintings, we should be inclined ‘to suppose them 
sufficient unto themselves as pictures in ordinary black and white. 
We are delighted to see Mr. Dadd’s fine drawings; but they 
hardly seem to us to come into the category of studies. 

A whole wall is dedicated to the work, in many kinds, of 
Professor Legros. Nothing comes amiss to this active hand, from 
the sweep of a broad wet brush to the almost invisible touch of 
the silver-point. No one has ever, we suppose, denied style to 
Professor eel but his work is mannered and even stilted, and 
too far from nature for the amount of beauty which he chooses 
to put into it. Those who delight in his landscapes, which seem 
as if they had come out of some old Italian portfolio, will find 
pleasure in “Twilight on the River” (46), and in “A Glade in 
the Forest” (58). Mr. G. D. Leslie reveals himself as a much 
fresher artist in chalk than those who only know his glossy clean 
pictures would suppose. Here is a frame, called “ Bedtime” (73), 
containing two studies of the attitude of a woman carrying off a 
child under her arm, which are simply exquisite. One shows the 
group seen from one point of view, in charcoal, the second from 
another, and in sanguine; the latter is simply one of the most 
perfect things in the room. The artist, however, who, on the 
whole, shows to most advantage at the Fine Arts Society is in- 
dubitably Sir Frederick Leighton. If we were obliged to fix on 
one example as the most interesting in the room, it could hardly 
fail to be the long study (87) in pencil on brown paper, 
with white lights, made so many years ago for “The 
Procession of the Blessed Virgin of Cimabue.” This, 
with the “ Music” (86) and the “ Dance” (88), reveals the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of the President's touch, his accurate draughts- 
manship, and the almost microscopic power of his eyesight. 
Besides these merits, there is manifest in these beautiful 
drawings, which every critic of Sir Frederick Leighton should 
study, the intellectual quality of exquisite refinement, of a taste 
under perfect manual control. These are early works, but the 
rude figure of a girl (100), drawn for “A Sibyl” and dated 1889, 
shows that Sir Frederick Leighton, though perhaps he now 
avoids such very minute design as he affected in early youth, is 
not less a master of delicate draughtsmanship than he was. 
Some pencil studies by Mr. Watts divide the group of Leightons 
from a group of Alma ademas. These last are vigorous, but 
they have not the charm of refinement, and in some way they fail 
to suggest the radiant colour which the painter succeeds in getting 
when he turns to his final medium. 

There appear to be few artists at present who sketch in pastel; 
but this seems to be the method of Mr. Albert Moore, whose 
“ Dressing-Room” (111), with its fine tints of lemon-yellow, is 
very effective. It is very interesting to note the manner in which 
Sir James Linton was working eight or nine years ago, when he 
made what we are sorry proved to be his ephemeral determina- 
tion to win a position as an oil-painter. The studies in pink and 
grey chalk of medieval soldiers for the “Surrender” (120, 123) 
are exceedingly striking; and so is the study of a nude female 
figure dancing, which recalls his famous picture of 1881. Nearly 
the whole of a wall is devoted to the serious and learned studies 
of Mr. Poynter, over which the amateur will love to linger. Last, 
but not least, the visitor must not omit to admire the curious and 
powerful studies by Mrs. de Morgan (Miss Evelyn Pickering) in 
white, or more frequently in gold-coloured, chalk upon black 

per. We have rarely seen a finer study of armour than 

0. 163, nor an imaginative design more original and striking in 
execution than those strange golden designs, “ Luna” (169) and 
“The Angel of Death” (168), Mrs. de Morgan has only to paint 
as well as she draws to win a place much higher than she now 
occupies, respectable as that is. 

In reviewing the present show of French and Dutch paintings 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell’s Galleries a fortnight ago, 
we made use of an expression which appears to have been mis- 
construed. It is notoriously difficult, in the cases especially of the 
deceased French masters, to draw the line between poor examples 
of the master’s own brush and works executed in the studio or 
finished by pupils. In the spring we cordially praised the 
very fine collection of these particular masters which Messrs. 
Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell brought together. It is, we think, 
beyond contradiction that they have not succeeded in repeating 
that happy experiment, and whether we were strictly correct or 
no in thinking that some of the examples now on view are 
“dubious,” we cannot but think that many of them are not in the 
truest sense characteristic. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO—THE AYE-AYE. 


HERE are many animals in the Zoo whose habits are 80 

completely nocturnal that, for all that the ordinary Visitor 
can see of them, they might as well have remained in thei 
native haunts. Certainly not the least interesting of these is the 
Aye-Aye (Chetromys Madagascariensis) ; in fact, there are few, if 
any, more interesting animals in the collection, and, unfor. 
tunately, there are none that are less often seen, as the animal jp 
question remains in a semi-torpid condition during the day jn 
the box at the top of its cage in the Monkey-house, never by an 
chance moving out, or indeed showing itself. In consequenge 
visitors see nothing but an apparently empty cage ; those, how. 
ever, who are observant will notice that this cage, unlike the 
neighbouring wall-cages in which the lemurs are confined, jg 
backed with patched zinc, and contains a bough which has beep 
much gnawed as if by a rodent, the marks of its occupant's 
nightly amusements. 

The Aye-Aye, as its scientific name implies, is a native of 
Madagascar, and was long a puzzle to naturalists, owing to its 
many peculiarities of form and structure. Its dentition is mogt 
curious, and much resembles that of the rodents. It has only 
eighteen teeth, of which the four front ones, two in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, are much like those of a rat—Cuvier 
compared the lower teeth to ploughshares—these powerful in. 
cisors or cutting-teeth are used for cutting away wood, making 
holes in branches, and also for gnawing through the stems of 
sugar-canes and similar plants; the ears are very large, round, 
and open, and have, not inaptly, been compared to those of a bat; 
the eyes are wide and staring; and—a fact which adds to the 
weirdness of the animal’s appearance—it possesses a perfect, that 
is an uncleft, upper lip. Its feet, however, especially the fore. 
feet or hands, are amongst its most striking peculiarities, the 
latter, indeed, being unlike those of any other animal; all the 
fingers and toes, with the exception of the hallux or great toe, 
which, like that of all the quadrumana, is opposable, and has a 
flat nail, are furnished with long, compressed claws; but—and 
herein lies the great peculiarity—-the third and fourth fingers of 
the hands are very long, the fourth being the largest and longest, 
while the third is so extraordinarily thin and wasted in appear- 
ance that, to quote Professor Owen, it seems as if it were para- 
lysed. The animal is about three feet in length, including the 
tail, which is long and bushy—longer, indeed, than the body; 
and the whole creature, with the exception of its ears, nose, and 
the soles of its feet and the palms of its hands, is covered with 
thick dark fur. 

It was discovered by the French naturalist and traveller 
Sonnerat about one hundred years since, who gave it the name 
Aye-Aye from an exclamation of the natives on seeing it. He 
obtained a pair, male and female, which he kept for two months, 
feeding them only on boiled rice. He evidently observed them very 
closely, and left a good description of their appearance and habits 
in confinement, In his opinion, the Aye-Aye did not approach 
any genus, but leaned towards the maki, the squirrel, and the 
ape. He made the curious mistake, however, of imagining it to 
be a subterranean animal. Buffon, who tells us that he examined 
the skin of one which Sonnerat presented to the Cabinet du Roi, 
considered that it was allied to the squirrel, and also that it bore 
some relation to the tarsier, and accordingly placed it among the 
rodents. Cuvier first placed it next to the flying-squirrel, and 
immediately before the rat, but afterwards in the list of doubtful 
animals, Schreber was the first to class it among the lemurs, 
and named it Lemur psilodactylus—a name adopted by Shaw— 
while Sonnini, who formed the genus Cheiromys, observed, rightly, 
that it was the only species known. Most naturalists, however, 
continued to class it among the rodents, until, in the year 1859, 
Professor Owen placed it in its present position as the sole repre- 
sentative of the last of the three families into which the Lemurowdea 
—the second sub-order of the Primates—are divided. 

Professor Owen’s Aye-Aye was obtained for him by Dr 
Sandwith, who, while the animal was in his possession, observed 
its habits very closely, and wrote an extremely interesting account 
of them, from which the following is an extract :—“I thought 
that those strong rodent teeth, as large as those of a young beaver, 
must have been intended for some other purpose than that of 
trying to eat his way out of a cage, the only use he seemed to 
make of them besides masticating soft fruits, Moreover, he had 
other peculiarities, e.g. singularly large naked ears direct 
forwards as if for offensive rather than defensive purposes ; then, 
again, the second finger of the hands is unlike anything but @ 
monster supernumerary member, it being slender and long, ha 
the thickness of the other fingers, and resembling a piece of bent 
wire. Excepting the head and this finger, he closely resembles 
a lemur. Now as he attacked every night the woodwork ¢ 
his cage, which I was gradually lining with tin, 1 bethought 
myself of tying some sticks over the wood-work, so that he 
might gnaw these instead . . . they were bored in all directions 
by a large and destructive grub . . . presently he came to one 
of the worm-eaten branches, which he began to examine most 
attentively, and bending forward his ears and applying his nose 
more closely to the bark, he rapidly tapped the surface wit 
the curious second digit as a woodpecker taps a tree, tho 
with much less noise, from time to time inserting the end of the 
slender finger into the worm-holes as a surgeon would 4 prove. 
At length he came to a part of the branch which evidently ga? 
out an interesting sound, for he began to tear it W! 
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pis strong teeth. He rapidly stripped off the bark, cut 
jnto the wood, and exposed the nest of a grub, which he daintily 

icked out of its bed with the slender tapping finger, and con- 
yeyed the luscious morsel to his mouth.” This unfortunate little 
beast was in due time sacrificed to science, being killed by chloro- 
form and sent over to this country in spirit. Its skin may now 
be seen in the British Museum. 

The older writers considered the Aye-Aye to be lazy andslothful, 
put this is by no means its character, as though, like the well- 
jnown dormouse, it spends its days in its nest, curled up com- 
fortably in a ball, and covered with its bushy tail—during which 
time, no doubt, as Sonnerat remarked, it requires a good deal of 
shaking to make it move—still after dusk it awakes, and is sufli- 
cently lively and active during the night. Its method of taking 
its food is, as indeed is not surprising in such an extraordinary 
animal, most curious. In this performance the long fingers are 
brought into use, being dipped into the food and drawn rapidly 
between the lips, thus conveying it into the mouth—an action 
which has been compared to that of a Chinaman using his chop- 
sticks. It also occasionally laps like a cat. The specimen at the 
Joo is fed principally on sopped bread, bananas, and dates; fare 
on which it appears to thrive. It is by no means an easy animal 
to keep in confinement, as, like most of the lemurs, it is very sus- 
ceptible to cold; and it therefore says much for the care and 
attention that has been bestowed on it by its keeper that it has 
lived in the Regent’s Park for more than two years, and is still in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


M EDOUARD LALO, whose “ Rhapsodie Norvégienne” 
e was produced for the first time in England at the Crystal 
Palace Concert last Saturday, is a composer to whom success has 
come very late in life. Born so far back as 1823, he has been for 
the greater part of his life haunted by ill-luck in a manner which 
would have crushed a man of less originality and power. It is 
only since the success of his Joi d’ Ys, at the Opéra-Comique last 
, that his name has become generally known, and it is pro- 
bly to this that musicians are indebted to Mr. Manns for a per- 
formance of the “ Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” a work which was pro- 
duced some ten years ago, and has since then gone the round of both 
France and Germany. Under the circumstances it might have 
been thought that the work was worthy of a better place in the 
mme. It was no very great compliment to M. Lalo to 

lace his “ Rhapsodie” at the very end of a long concert, when 
th orchestra and audience must have been tired, nor did the 
composition itself deserve such treatment. It consists of two 
movements, an Allegretto in A major and a Presto in D minor, 
neither of which is very distinctively Norwegian in character, 
though one of the principal themes of the Presto is, either inten- 
tionally or by some strange coincidence, identical with the subject 
of a familiar pianoforte piece by Grieg. The charm of the work 


consists more in its admirable orchestration and in the wealth of | 


material from which it is constructed than in any national cha- 
tacter in the music. M. Lalo, as was pointed out in the analytical 
me, is always lavish to a fault in his thematic matter ; 

t it cannot be said that this is from any lack of constructive 
ss for, slight though the “ Rhapsodie” necessarily is, it 

trays the hand of a master in the delicate manner 
with which the many themes used in it are varied and inter- 
woven into a singularly charming and brilliant whole. It is to 
be hoped that the work may be repeated soon under more favour- 
able circumstances, for it is an excellent specimen of the best 
work of the modern French school. The remainder of Saturday's 
Concert was more than usually interesting. Mme. Anna Mehlig, 
& pupil of Lebert and Liszt, who has not been heard in public for 
some time, made a welcome reappearance. Her performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, though somewhat cold, was extremely 
good. For her other solos she chose Schubert’s hackneyed Im- 
Promptu in A flat, a work which is not often heard out of the 
schoolroom, and Liszt’s Transcription of Paganini’s Rondo “ La 
Campanella.” The Symphony was Goetz’s beautiful Op. 9, a work 
Which can never be heard without feelings of regret that a man 
Who could write such lovely music should have died so young and 
have left so little behind him. The programme also included the 
Overture to Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, and Mme. Nordica sang 
&scena from Marschner’s masterpiece, Hans Heiling, and a ballad 
from Gomez’s Guarany. The tormer, though belonging to an 
antiquated school, was not deficient in interest; the latter was 
tworthy both of the singer and the concert. For to-day’s concert 
‘revival of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul is announced. 

The Popular Concert last Monday calls for very brief mention. 
The first and most interesting number in the programme was 
Dvork’s fine Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, a work which 
Was fully discussed when first performed at these concerts last 
November. A re-hedring confirms the impression that, though 
Mequal in parts, it is one of the Bohemian master’s most valuable 
additions to the repertory of this class of music. The performance 

Sir Charles om Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Strauss, and Piatti, 
was a singularly fine one. The rest of the programme con- 
fisted of such familiar works as Beethoven’s Variations on 
® original air for Pianoforte Solo, Op. 36; Brahms’s Sonata, 

. 100, and three numbers from Heller and Ernst’s “ Pensées 

Ugitives,” for Pianoforte and Violin. The vocalist was 


Miss Marguerite Hall, who sang Grieg’s “ Farewell to the 
Mountains,” and Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s delightful “ Midi au 
Village” and “ Ma Voisine,” for the latter of which she received 
an encore, to which she responded by singing a Norwegian 
national song. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm, a young pianist who comes of a musical 
family, gave an evening concert last Tuesday at Prince’s Hall, 
which was very well attended. Miss Wurm has made decided 
improvement since she was heard last season. She plays with 
accuracy and considerable refinement, and is altogether a per- 
former of much promise. Her powers at present are evidently 
immature, and it would not be right to criticize her playing from 
the highest standard. Such qualities as individuality and dis- 
tinction may develop later; but, as it is, her performances are 
artistic, and show that she is conscientious and anxious to attain 
a high degree of perfection. She was heard to advantage in 
Schumann’s “ Papillons,” Beethoven’s “Thirty-two Variations 
on an Original Air,” and in smaller pieces by Grieg, Mendelssohn, 
and Rubinstein, besides taking part with Herr Holliinder in 
Brahms’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in A, and an arrangement 
for two pianos of Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre,” in which she 
was joined by her sister, Miss Alice Wurm. A pleasant feature 
in the concert was the charming singing of Miss Lehmann, who 
was much applauded in songs by James Hook, F. Thomé, 
Emmerich, and Eugéne d’ Albert. 

At the second concert of the Royal Choral Society, which took 
place at the Albert Hall last Wednesday evening, the two most 
successful of the novelties produced at the Leeds Festival last 
month were performed for the first time in London. Professor 
Stanford’s Voyage of Maeldune and Dr. Hubert Parry’s Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day have both been so recently discussed in these 
columns that detailed notice of either work would be superfluous. 
It must be sufficient to record that the verdict of Leeds was in 
every respect ratified by the large and representative audience 
which was gathered in the Albert Hall on Wednesday. Professor 
Stanford’s work, depending as it does so much upon its admirable 


‘ orchestration, naturally suffered most from the vast space of the 


concert-room ; but, even allowing for this, the beautiful quartet 
descriptive of the “ Undersea Isle,” the charming scene of the 
witches, and the whole concluding portion of the cantata, pro- 
duced a profound effect. The parts which at Leeds were sung 
by Mme. Albani and Miss Hilda Wilson were on this occa- 
sion allotted to Miss MacIntyre and Mme. Belle Cole, while 
the bass music was sung by Mr. Brereton instead of Mr. Barring- 
ton Foote. The two former in nowise lost by the change; but 
Mr. Brereton has neither the voice nor the style suited to Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s eminently poetical music. The deficiencies of 
his method were even more felt in Dr. Parry’s Ode, in which the 
contrast of his singing to Miss MacIntyre’s admirable perform- 
ance was very marked. The chorus, though hardly so good as 
at Leeds, was, on the whole, satisfactory, though in several places 
it was evident that more rehearsals would have been advisable. 
The orchestra left little to be desired; but the curious acoustic 
defects of the Hall were noticeable in the lack of brilliancy pro- 
duced by the strings and the undue prominence of the brass 
instruments. Each composer conducted his work in person, and 
at the conclusion both were recalled to the platform with much 
enthusiasm, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


5 ine money market has been passing this week through one of 
its recurring fits of uneasiness, The reserve of the Bank of 
England is entirely inadequate, and a demand for gold for Berlin 
likely to reduce that reserve has sprung up. As yet the amount 
withdrawn from the Bank is trifling—only 9,000/.—but it is ex- 
pected to be much larger by-and-bye, and all the metal offering in 
the open market is also being bought. In Berlin the market is 
scarce and dear, in consequence of reckless speculation and 
greatly improved trade. At the same time the New York 
exchange upon London is so low, that a little further fall would 
make it profitable to send gold from this country to New 
York, and in New York rates of interest and discount have 
been exceedingly high for two months and more. Therefore, it 
is thought probable that gold will have to go to New York like- 
wise. Then there have been rumours that large amounts will 
be taken for South America, and, of course, some will have to 
be sent to Portugal, South Africa, and other countries. Appre- 
hension, however, has been somewhat allayed by the announce- 
ment that Messrs. Rothschild are bringing half a million sterling 
from St. Petersburg. It is said that any further amount required can 
be obtained there, though, of course, at a higher price, and it is 
reported that the Bank of France is willing to part with a con- 
siderable amount of the metal, if it be necessary to do so, to 
prevent a disturbance of the London market. The best opinion 
now is, that whatever gold is sent to Buenos Ayres and Rio de 
Janeiro will be obtained in Paris. 

The price of silver, which at one time was nearly 44d. per oz., 
has fallen to a little under 433d. per oz. The active buying of 
last week has suddenly ceased ; and, as there isno Indian demand, 
the market has given way. The supply of the metal, however, is 
small; and, if the Mint goes on purchasing largely, there will be 
a recovery; while, if the foreign buying, which has been on so 
considerable a scale of late, is resumed, there may be a very 
marked rise, 
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The coming Liquidation on the Berlin Bourse is exciting a good 
deal of apprehension. As was pointed out in this journal some 
weeks ago, there is reckless speculation in Germany in 
the shares of industrial Companies of all kinds, and that was 
preceded by a wild speculation in International Bonds. The 
speculators have for some months past been paying very high 
rates for the loans that enable them to carry on their operations. 
At the end of September, however, several of them found it 
difficult to renew their loans, and at the end of last month the 
difficulty was greater still. It is feared that at the coming 
Liquidation it will be impossible to obtain all the money that 
wil be required, and that in consequence there will be a crisis 
on the Bourse. It is possible, however, that a breakdown may 
be averted, for the great financial houses all over Europe are 
interested in preventing a crisis in Berlin. Were one to occur, 
the speculators would be compelled to sell international 
securities on a very large scale, and would thus depress prices 
on every Bourse and Stock Exchange in Europe. But a fall in 
prices would render impossible the Government loans and Com- 

any issues which are being prepared in such large numbers. 
t is probable, therefore, that the great financial houses all over 
Europe will give to the German banks whatever assistance may 
be necessary to prevent a crisis just now, unless, indeed, they find 
that the speculation has been carried so far that it is better to 
stop it at any cost than to risk worse consequences by prolong- 
ing it. 
nspite of money market uneasiness and the apprehended crisis 
on the Berlin Bourse, there has been a decided increase of specu- 
lative business on the London Stock Exchange this week. The 
most marked increase in activity is in the American market. 
Many shares and bonds have risen very considerably. It would 
seem that the stringency in the New York money market has 
so far come to an end that operators there have taken courage, 
and are acting with more energy than heretofore. It is quite 
true, no doubt, that the Associated Banks in New York do not 
hold as much reserve as they are required to do by law; but 
apparently it is expected that gold in considerable amounts will 
be taken from Europe to New York, and will so relieve the 
money market that speculators may act more freely than for 
some time past. Trade is very active in the United States, and 
the traflic returns of the railways show large increases. And 
therefore, if a tolerably easy money market can be counted upon, 
a recovery in prices generally is reasonably to be looked for. 
There has also been an advance in the stocks of several British 
railway Companies, and altogether the feeling is more sanguine 
than it has been for some time past. Speculators, however, will 
do well to recollect that a large export of gold would immediately 
alarm the money market, and might upset all calculations on the 
Stock Exchange. 

French capitalists have for some time past been buying Brazilian 
securities in London on a very extensive scale. It will be recol- 
lected that a group of French bankers obtained valuable privileges 
from the Brazilian Government lately, and founded the National 
Bank of Brazii. Evidently it is the hope of these bankers and 
their followers to “exploit” Brazil, and they are buying up bonds 
and shares very eagerly. 

There is much dissatisfaction amongst applicants for the shares 
of the Exploration Company, Limited, on account of the long 
time taken in making allotments. Exactly three weeks elapsed 
between the day when subscriptions were received and the day 
when letters of regret and allotment were sent out. During these 
three weeks the money deposited by applicants has been lying at 
the banks entirely out of the control of its owners. In the end 
many of them received back cheques in full with letters of regret, 
and even those to whom shares have been allotted have generally 
got only from 2 to 4 per cent. of the amount applied for. 

The price of Scotch pig iron rose on Tuesday to 64s. 2d. per ton, 
the highest price touched since 1880, There has been a slight 
decline since Tuesday, but doubtless there will be an early 
recovery, and a further advance. Usually the price of Cleveland 
iron is about four or five shillings a ton lower than Scotch. This 
week it has been more than three shillings a ton higher, the 
explanation being that the stocks of iron in the North of England 
are decreasing exceedingly rapidly. Of course speculation is 
running up prices unduly, and it is to be feared will injure the 
trade, by checking consumption on the one hand, and encouraging 
workpeople’s demands for increased wages beyond what the con- 
dition of the trade justifies. But as yet speculation has not been 
carried too far, and the state of the industry warrants a great 
part of the rise that has taken place. 


BARNUM’S SHOW. 


T isclear that to the American mind “ greatest ” and “ largest ” 
convey precisely the same meaning, otherwise that honest 
and modest citizen Mr. P. T. Barnum would no doubt have 
hesitated before he adopted the grandiloquent title for his 
wonderful show of good, bad, and indifferent materials now being 
exhibited at Olympia. The characteristic want of artistic restraint 
in the presentment of the performance may be imagined from the 
fact that the managers exhibited what may be described as three 
circuses and two variety shows simultaneously to a bewildered 
audience of 18,000 spectators. It is true that Olympia is very ill 
adapted for performances of all kinds. For some mysterious 


reason the designer adopted an elliptical instead of a semi- 
circular form for the building, with the result that one-half of 
the audience must be alternately entertained at the ex nse 
of the other half. In order to meet this difficulty, Mr. 
Barnum and his managers have filled the available space with 
three Rings or “ Arenas” and two stages. <A circus performance 
is carried on in each ring anda music-hall performance on each 
stage. This sounds like a very fine, as it is a very liberal, arra 
ment; but practically the performances interfere with each other, 
The seats are packed so on together that it is impossible for 
spectator, seated halfway between an arena and a stage, to tum 
his back, say on some riding in an arena, in order to enjoy the 
antics of a very engaging bear on a stage. 

To turn to the consideration of the various items in a very long 
programme, the first “ Display” to excite any lively interest or 
attention was the exhibition by two ladies and three gentlemen of a 
——s unrivalled performance of a number of elephants, both 

arge and small, who were put through a series of tricks and evo- 
lutions, without a hitch of any kind. Mr. John O’Brien, who rode 
one horse and drove four others at racing speed over a number 
of hurdles, is perhaps the very best rider who has appeared in 
circus show within living memory. His performance alone ig 
worth more than one visit to Olympia. The quality of the horse. 
manship was, on the whole, remarkably good. The racing, in 
the second part of the programme, was pretty enough, notably 
the trotting-race and that between ponies with monkey-jockeys, 
A special word should also be said for the various trapeze 
rformers engaged. The two American Cowboys were clever; 
ut the interest in them was discounted by familiarity. Visitors 
to the Show may be recommended to avoid some portion of the 
Seer ppt and reserve themselves for the new and original 
1istorical spectacle, “ Nero,” which concludes the performance, 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Imre Kiralfy has equalled the 
most successful efforts of Mr. Augustus Harris in this line. 

The menagerie is well worth a visit, and those who are not too 
sensitive in such matters will be amused with the monstrosities, 
Of these the Aztecs—the very last representatives of their race— 
are the most interesting, while “the skeleton dude” gives a 
national flavour to the whole. Finally, the management of the 
Show cannot be praised too highly, if we except the overcrowding 
of which we have already spoken. 


“O SAY NOT SO!” 


(* My utterances have of late been multiplied beyond wht is desirable.”— 
Mr. GLapsrone.} 


SAY not so! Recall that word, 
Conceived amiss and launched in haste, 
In it your mood alone is heard-— 
Your mood, and not the public taste. 


Desirable? ’Twere little good 
That word's strict import to inquire ; 
Men’s use and wont, men’s daily food, 
That grows to be what men desire. 


The wind that o'er the mountain blows 
For lullaby the shepherd takes ; 
Waves sing the seaman to repose, 
When stops the mill the miller wakes. 


And know that to our senses bears 

That well-known voice you fain would save 
The same relation as to theirs 

The wind, the mill-wheel, and the wave. 


Know that the post-cards that you pen, 
The words you scatter by the way, 
Are felt by all your countrymen 
As part and parcel of their day. 


Should you those “ utterances” withhold 
Wherewith you vainly think them cloyed, 
Their breakfast-tables would be cold, 
Their morning papers would be void. 


The citizen would hie him thence 
To plunge into the city’s strife, 
Disturbed and restless with a sense 

Of something wanting in his life. 


We do not ask what views you hold, 
We need not know, we do not care ; 
All, all we need is to unfold 
Our daily sheet and find you there. 


You have become a habit—such 
That we, its slaves, have ceased at last 
To put it to our reason’s touch, 
ut only feel it binds us fast. 


Ah! break it not, we pray you—don’t ! 
Respect our deep dislike to range, 
Unmoored from this one rock of Wont, 

The pathless, shoreless sea of Change. 
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Nay, more than this—a debt you owe 

To our conceptions of the fit ; 
Gladst-ne to wed with Silence? No! 

Fancy declines to picture it! 


And when you tell us that your mind 
A union so unnatural plans, 

The common conscience of mankind 
Arises and forbids the banns. 


REVIEWS. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA.* 


MPRESSES and Queens are generally born in the purple 

and brought up to the duties of a position which is more 
often ornamental than useful. But we confess we are inclined 
to compassionate a lady who is suddenly elevated to a brief 
tenure of the dignity of Vicequeen of Hindustan. We should 
fancy that she often finds support and consolation in the thought 
that she has only a five-years’ lease of the oppressive grandeur. 
Not that Lady Dufferin writes these journals in doleful strain ; 
on the contrary, they are full of life and sprightliness. Whether 
in residence or travelling through her Empire on State progresses, 
she made the best of the exceptional advantages of her position, 


and set herself thoroughly to enjoy the sights and scenes she saw | 


under singularly favourable circumstances. We do not even 
pity her for anything we can read between the lines, for she 
never makes any serious complaints, although she sometimes ex- 


s natural weariness, or indulges in a grumble at the deluges | 


descending on the hills in the monsoons. Her actual responsi- 
bilities were not onerous, and, though she busied herself in 
initiating and encouraging many philanthropic undertakings, she 
says that her life seemed sometimes an idle one. So it may have 
been, compared to the incessant and involuntary activity of her 
husband. But these sparkling though simple extracts from 
the diaries show the manner and the strain of her daily existence. 
It was living from early morning to night in an antiquated 
Court-dress of rustling brocade, with stiff golden embroideries. 
In the country of etiquette and ceremony par excellence she was 
perpetually surrounded by state and pomp; and even at the hill 
stations she breathed an atmosphere of formality almost as try- 
ing as the sultry temperature of Calcutta, which the punkahs 
scarcely alleviated. As consort of the Viceroy, she was always 
doing the honours at durbars or grand banquets to potentates 
morbidly jealous on those points of etiquette which govern and 
complicate their inter-provincial relations. They paid back their 
vice-suzerain’s sumptuous hospitality in kind, and their inter- 
minable entertainments must often have been intolerable bores, 
though Nautch-girls or wild Bheels were brought in to dance at 
dessert, and the dinner came to a close in a blaze of fireworks. 
And beyond the ceremony, which was the burden of her place, 
she suffered other things in common with humbler individuals, 
She had to resign herself to regulating her habits by the sun, to 
turning out for morning Church service before early breakfast, 
and then to sequestrating herself from the sun-glare in darkened 
rooms till it was safe to venture out for the evening drive. It 
was possible to exclude the obtrusive light, but privacy was 
almost impossible of attainment. Too zealous servants, eager to 
deserve their rice and salt, were ever on duty outside ill-fitting 
doors. On her first arrival at Calcutta her personal Jemedar kept 
pricking his ears to catch the sound of any movement, which he 
answered as promptly as if she had been striking a hand-bell. 
She says that at last she was afraid to shift a chair from its place 
lest her watchful guardian spirit should make a plunge into the 
apartment. 

That is the darker side of the picture, and it must forcibly 
strike anybody of mature experiences who has become alive to 
the vanity of mortal ambitions. But we are bound to say, on 
the whole, that, assuming a Vicequeen to be healthy and light- 
hearted like Lady Dufferin, the sweets predominated over the 
bitters, If she lived and breathed in formal state, she was moving 
continually before a bright succession of dissolving views, full of 
impressive contrasts and rich in picturesque suggestion. She 
was struck at first by the strange contrast in the motley crowds 
Which had gathered to see Lord Dufferin’s arrival at Bombay. The 
tity of palaces and palatial warehouses had decked itself in its 
most brilliant colours; gay groups in strange and gorgeous 
Costumes jostled each other in the streets, or shone from the 

lconies and from beneath the broad verandahs, But from the 
Bombay that was built in the cotton boom, under the pro- 
consulship of Sir Bartle I’rere, the procession passed into the over- 
crowded and squalid native quarter which has scarcely changed 
since the Presidency was a province of the Moguls. “ Almost 
every individual was a study in himself”; there were “ natives 
ofevery shape and colour . . . . children clothed with nothing at 
all, and parents with the nearest approach to nothing that I ever 
saw before.” We do not, of course, profess to give chronological 
sketches of the contents of the journals. We can merely dip 

re and there, to take something that strikes us as characteristic 


* Our Viceregal Life in India: Selections from My Journal, 1884-1888, 
By the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. London: John Murray. 1889. 


or suggestive ; and we may remark that, as the Viceregal party 
in its annual arrangements revolved pretty much over the same 
ground, the first of the two volumes is decidedly the fresher and 
more interesting. Though these annual revolutions were occa- 
| sionally varied by a more formidable expedition to the remoter 
confines of the British dominions, as when the Viceroy visited the 
recent acquisitions in Burmah, or when he penetrated from 
sterile Scinde through Beloochistan to the passes leading into the 
highlands of Afghanistan, associated with British victories and 
disasters. 

In the second year of the Viceroyalty Lord Dufferin received the 
Afghan Amir at Rawul Pindi. For many reasons it was the most 
impressive of the many pageants which Lady Dufferin witnessed. 
The chiefs of the Punjab had gathered in to do honour to the 
great occasion. They strove to outshine each other in personal 
display. As they were presented one after another to the Viceroy, 
Lady Dufferin had “time to admire their clothes and their 
splendid jewelry. One had a great crown on, something like 
a bishop’s mitre; but, magnificent though it looked, it is by 
no means his best one.” “The mayor and aldermen” of 
Rawul Pindi came attired in their flowing Oriental draperies. 
|The semi-independent Rajahs appeared in due order of pre- 

cedence. The long black locks of the Prince of Bahawalpur 
| were surmounted by a splendid diamond tiara, seven inches high, 
over the forehead. Some of them drove in silver carriages ; 
others were surrounded by gentlemen of their suites, who turned 
themselves into musicians for the occasion and sounded the “ tom- 
toms” as they rode along. As for the great man who was the 
hero of the fétes, his semi-barbarous escort, though picturesque 
enough, scarcely showed to advantage. is troopers, who “ were 
splendid specimens of the genus ragamuflin,” were mounted on 
small, lean horses, with their little rats’ tails tied in knots. The 
men were resplendent in gaudy orange tunics, and wore heavy 
sheepskin headdresses, like the bearskins of our own Guards. 
Their master came to the meeting in a very amiable humour, and 
was so pleased with all he saw of our countrymen that he was 
inclined to prolong his trip to England. He showed his hosts the 
esthetic and more genial side of his character; amused himself 
with arranging cut flowers in a variety of vases, and expressed a 
wish for a regular and ample supply. “This is the man,” 
moralizes Lady Dufferin, “ who cuts off heads and hangs people 
when at home, and who is accompanied here by his executioner, 
who, dressed in red velvet and wearing his axe and strangling 
rope, helps at other times to put up the tents.” Talk- 
ing of putting up the tents, Lady Dutlerin found life under 
canvas at Rawul Pindi far from agreeable. The rain came down 
without ceasing; the ladies had to rush along the soaking pas- 
sages for fear of getting “a cold 7 down one’s back,” the great 
flat-roofed pavilion intended for holding the grand durbar was 
drenched, so that it became necessary to oy the ceremony ; 
and in the withdrawing pavilion, to which the | amy adjourned 
after dinner, they sat in bitter draughts and the drip of a shower- 
bath, so that the ladies had to send for woollen shawls by way of 
wraps. 

Sipi Fair, held in the depths of a sheltered valley among the 
hills near Simla, was equally characteristic in a different way. 
Though dying out, it still lingers on, a survival and illustration 
of the older Indian customs. There were merry-go-rounds, and 
wild-beast shows, and monstrosities, and stalls—in short, all the 
attractions of these merry-makings all the world over. But 
the special purpose of the Sipi Fair is yt to be matri- 
mony, and “in a sort of amphitheatre on the hill-side sit the 
candidates for hymeneal honours. .. . . There were rows and 
rows of women and girls dressed in their very best, and bright- 
coloured jackets and scarves and nether garments adorned 
them, while their heads, noses, ears, throats, arms, and ankles 
were all heavily laden with jewelry.” We do not know that 
there was much romance in the matter at any time. It must 
always have been pretty much a case of bargain and sale. But 
now it seems that the feminine ware is made to serve the baser 
purposes of imposture ; at least, Lady Dutlerin suspects that 
much of the jewelry is displayed for the occasion, as it is shown 
| in other countries in booths or in shop windows, to invite tenders 
| from English visitors and curio-hunters. Lady Dufferin has a 
| pretty taste in scenery, and a happy gift of describing it vividly. 
| What seems to have pleased her most in all India was “ the ideal 
| beauty” of the Lake at Udaipur—which we presume is the new 
| and fashionable spelling of our old acquaintance Oudeypore— 
indeed, she is inclined to pronounce the lake a beautiful 
ee com In striking contrast to lake scenery like that of 
Oudeypore, or such wooded and well-watered paradises as that of 
the Dehra Doon, enclosed in the double embrace of Jumna and 
Ganges, were the arid wastes and rolling rock-country which 
was traversed on the journey from Kurrachee to Quetta. And 
the journal paints in the brightest colours the picturesque 
progress up the stream of the Irrawaddy to the capital 
we summarily transferred from Theebaw, who, from all Lady 
Dufferin tells us, well deserved his fate. But if Theebaw had 
any susceptibility in his soul, like Boabdil sighing over the last 
view of Granada, he must have lamented the land he had lost 
and the people he had misgoverned beyond endurance. Nothing 
could be gayer or more enchanting than the broad flood of the 
great Burmese river, with the covered and gilded state barges, 
with the fleets of quaintly designed and painted small craft, with 
the groups of sightseers — under the shade of the palm- 
groves, and chiefly with the cities which, though they may really 
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be as so many whited sepulchres, are adorned with marble palaces 
of fanciful architecture, and with the countless fantastic pagodas 
that cover their innumerable shrines. Altogether there is infinite 
variety in the contents of the volumes; we are hurried forward 
from one scene of interest to another; and, had space admitted, 
we should have had something to say about the Viceroy’s chequered 
fortunes in the hunting-field when he tried the chances of sport 
on a rare holiday. 


NOVELS.* 


) spo detective novels cannot usually be looked on in 
the light of “ happy thoughts.” In the first place, the authors 
have not the peculiar talent or patience that is necessary in 
order to work out the story backwards, so that every link in the 
chain may be well proportioned and complete, and, in the second, 
the Anglo-Saxon race is too blundering to turn out good de- 
tectives. Dogged persistence does characterize it, but not the 
flair so essential to the successful discovery of crime. The Black 
Box Murder is, however, more readable than its fellows, though 
it teems with faults and absurdities. The first and crowning act 
of impossibility ascribed to any of the characters is the stoical 
demeanour of the heroine, Miss Simpkinson, at the Paris railway 
station, when the Custom-House officials, on examining her black 
box, disclosed the dead body of an elderly lady, instead of the 
photographic apparatus which Miss Simpkinson expected to find 
there. And, if this unpleasant spectacle were not enough to 
startle the most well-balanced nerves, Miss Simpkinson at once 
recognized the corpse to be that of a friend whom she had left 
behind her two days before at Southend. Yet, like the widow of 
the “ warrior,” she “nor swooned nor uttered cry,” but instantly 
made up her mind as to the murderer and the line of conduct she 
would herself take in her official examination. This was being 
“ mistress of herself, though china fall” with a vengeance! And 
the real culprit is a match for her in self-control. It may be 
reasonably doubted whether the supposed teller of the tale, a 
member of a private inquiry office in London, would be allowed 
by the French police to meddle quite so much in their affairs, and 
whether they would not have scented out the pencilled “P. H.” 
on the black-box label much sooner than any Englishman that 
ever was born ; but, perhaps, the sagacity of the Rue de Jérusalem 
has deteriorated since the days of M. Lecoq. A second weakness 
in the tale is the treatment of these initials, which play a pro- 
minent part, and are continually being referred to. If the reader 
will compare the facsimile on p. 49 with that on 211, he will see 
that, though the reproduction is supposed to be exact, the letters 
are really entirely dissimilar, and that the P. in both is absolutely 
unlike the P. on p. 95. The letters should have been printed 
from the same block to secure perfect similarity. Besides this, 
no detective that knew his business would ever have been de- 
ceived by the tumbled bed that “looked as if it had been slept in.” 
As a great French writer long ago remarked, the only way to 
make a bed look as if it had been slept in is to sleep in it; but 
this elementary axiom of murder as one of the fine arts is un- 
known to the gifted murderer. In spite of his aplomb, presence 
of mind, and general foresight, this superior person had his limi- 
tations. It entirely failed to strike him that a clergyman of the 
Church of England might as well acknowledge himself a murderer 
at once as prove an alibi by confessing that he had passed his 
night —where he did pass it. But the best of us are apt to err, 
and the clergyman was too new to his work to be quite perfect 
in his trade. Lastly, the first duty of a detective is surely to 
hold his tongue, and to resist the temptation of “ scoring off” his 
opponents before the proper time ; but our author repeatedly im- 

rils his chances of success, and indeed his own life, by his folly 
in this respect. Yet, as we have said, the book is interesting and 
readable enough, and will carry the traveller lightly over the 
weary miles between London and nae 

Those of us who are acquainted with Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s 
novels are aware that the glories of his language will not always 
stand examination. Here, for instance, on the very first page of 
Divided Lives is a sentence that will stir the heart’s blood of all 
sentient beings, and will cause the pulses of the coldest to thrill :— 
“The spring sky had got a translucent daffodil colour, as though 
the a son sun had dropped into some awful cauldron of ruin.” 


And, again, “ that day had been the wedding-day of the woman 
whose smile had once fed his being, whose glance had possessed 


the power to dizzy him with a delicious vertigo, whose touch 
had held for him the electric energy no wisdom can explain, and 
no rhapsody can fitly portray.” Instead of being grateful to any 
circumstance which had deprived him of the sensation of vertigo 
—so little prized by those that go down to the sea in ships or 
journey along the land in railways—Mr. Hubert Throckmorton 
is brokenhearted at the loss of Miss Angela Laight, “ married 
that afternoon to a man toward whom her matrimonial motive 
must have been sordid in the extreme.” It was nothing of the sort. 
She merely broke off her engagement to Hubert Throckmorton 
and declined to see him again because a mutual friend pointed 
out a child and its mother as Throckmorton’s illegitimate pro- 


* The Black Bor Murder. London: Remington. 1889. 

Divided Lives. By Edgar Fawcett. London: Henry J. Drane. 1889. 

Barbara Allan. By R. Cleland. 2 vols. London: Blackwood. 1889. 

A Happy Wooing. By H. Cliffe Halliday. 2 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1889. 


perty. Like all heroines of novels, the trust she puts in people 
is in an inverse ratio to the closeness of her relations with 
them. She believes in Hubert’s guilt, and promptly marries the 
real culprit in the matter, who bears the astonishing name of 
Bleakly Voght. Then follows a time graphically described by 
Mr. Fawcett as one of “grievous worritment,” to Angela, and of 
fruitful literary effort to Hubert, who produces a poem, “ the bulk 
of a novel,” entitled Glenalvan. This gives Mr. Fawcett a chance 
to interpolate some unfavourable remarks upon English poets 
which he is not slow to take. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
is “an over-estimated literary snarl” ; Mr. Swinburne has become 
“monotonous” with his “fatal recent decadence” ; Mr. Browni 
is a “pietist genius and poseur combined, a brilliant yet in- 
solently lazy poet.” The glory of these effete writers was but 
as “the immense pallor of a moonlit sea” to that of Glenalvan, 
but in spite of this fact it fell flat at first; and required the 
assistance of a review in an influential paper before its power 
could be “ fleetly realized” by the public. If Mr. Throckmorton 
could only have been content with the triumphs of his pen, he 
would have spared himself a good deal of worritment, but un- 
luckily one day he pined for field sports. Mr. Bleakly Voght 
pined for them, too, at the same time and in the same place; the 
two met and exchanged hard words. Mr. Throckmorton’s 
struck the branch of a tree and went off (so he said), Mr. Voght 
fell, and, not unnaturally recognizing some relation between 
cause and effect, denounced Throckmorton as his murderer, 
Another period of “ grievous worritment ” ensues, at the end of 
which the murderer is discovered to be Voght’s servant, the 
brother of the betrayed girl, who had gone out intending to shoot 
his master, and had fired at precisely the same instant that 
Throckmorton’s gun had gone off. Verily fiction is stranger than 
truth! So there being neither legal nor moral impediment further to 
sunder these Divided Lives, they agreed to unite, and to hold each 
other dearer for “ destiny’s trying delays.” Such is the epitome 
of Mr. Faweett’s book. “It may be dull, but I’m not complain- 
ing,” and at all events the elegant vocabulary of the er is 
sensibly enlarged by its perusal. 

Barbara Allan opens the gate to a very prosy and commonplace 
world in comparison with the realms of magnificence we have 
lately been studying. From no point of view can the story be 
said to be very exciting, yet it is cleverly and carefully told, and 
bears abundant evidence of good workmanship. Pious-tongued 
and defrauding elders are not so common in fiction as they once 
were, and the portrait of the decadence of Provost Allan, which 
begins with the inner man and ends with the outer, is sober and 
well drawn. That of Baillie Whittet, his friend, and the candi- 
date for Barbara’s hand, is not quite so consistent. It is to be 
doubted if a man who had led a narrow and sordid (and not very 
honest) life till he was fifty would suddenly become all that was 
high-minded and chivalrous through falling in love with a young 
girl. The traditions of men’s habits bind them down in spite of 
their wishes, and few can succeed in freeing themselves as com- 

letely from the burden of their sins as did Baillie Whittet. 
ee and her two old aunts are pleasant and natural, but with- 
out anything very distinctive about them. Still, Miss Cleland 
knows what she is writing about, and can lend a certain interest 
to the homely scenes she describes by virtue of her plain and 
straightforward manner of telling about them. 

Nothing more innocent and ignorant ever was written than 
A Happy Wooing, by Miss Cliffe Halliday. It is quite beautiful 
to see her faith in the young aristocrat with the dark blue eyes 
who is all powerful in every relation of life, who by a careless 
word had “changed a plain woman into a professional beauty, 
had given a name ba a banking account to an obscure and 
mediocre actress” (a distinctly unjustifiable act, by the way), 
“had made the fortune of a novel, had saved a tottering play.” 
The professional beauty, the actress, and the play have to be 
taken on trust ; but ample evidence is given us about the novel. 
The all-powerful young man, Mr. Silver, had a friend, one Adam 
Ash, who wrote a novel. Like other novels, before and since, it 
was rejected by the publisher ; and Adam was in such despair he 

ut a revolver to his head. In this critical situation he was 

iscovered (through the keyhole) by two friends of Mr. Silver’s— 
the Miss Moneys, heiresses, from the South Pacific. They force 
an entrance, confiscate the revolver, and call surreptitiously on 
the publishers on the way home to arrange the financial part of 
the matter and to dictate a letter, by which the publishers, in the 
most artless manner, inform Mr. Ash that their clerk had made 
a mistake, and not only would they give him 200/. for his book, 
but would publish it at once. On top of this Mr. Silver “gave 
out his intention of calling on Messrs. Sawyer & Sharp. They 
would listen to his opinion with something more than respect, 
and he would tell them what he thought of The Fatal Secret and 
its gifted author; and the book should be puffed and advertised 
in every quarter as no three-volume novel in the United Kingdom 
had ever been puffed and advertised before” (vol. i. p. 138). And 
he was as good as his word. Before The Fatal Secret even ap- 
peared “the word had gone forth to ‘write up’ the book; and so 
its publishers cheerfully set to work to advertise its appearance, 
regardless of expense” (vol. i. p. 290). This, no doubt, 1s 4 
faithful account of the way in which the outside world regards 
literary transactions. Nothing is ever accepted on its own 
merit ; no publisher's reader ever has sufficient instinct or gains 
sufficient experience to know bad from good; still less does 
such a thing exist as honest and disinterested criticism. Yet 
the work referred to is supposed to be what the detestable slang 
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of the day would describe as “an epoch-making” work. The social 
of A Happy Wooing is equal to the description of literary 
matters in the felicity with which the author lays down the law 
on subjects of which she knows little. The two Miss Moneys are 
gn aunt and a niece fabulously rich and young enough to be very 
attractive. Indeed the aunt, a model of grace and refinement, is 
habitually spoken of by a young man of the aristocracy as “ toppin’ 
fun” ; while she increases his already high opinion of her by one 
day inquiring if he is not a “ Jubilee Juggins.” There is a good deal 
of this delicate wit scattered about, as well as some rapturous de- 
scriptions of ladies’ dresses. The meanest intelligence guesses, on 
the first page, that the elder Miss Money is not the younger’s aunt, 
but her sister, and she has assumed this disguise in order to dis- 
pense with a chaperon. The division of the South Pacific wealth 
a little puzzling ; for when, on the same day, the two Miss 
Moneys refuse the two young men who think them “ toppin’ fun,” 
one sister says to her suitor, “It is Jane who is the heiress” ; 
while the other remarks, “It all belongs to Minnie.” However, 
on the dey that both are united to the men of their hearts—Mr. 
Ash and his advertising medium, Mr. Silver—the mystery is 
cleared up by their black man of business from the South Pacific. 
It is announced by him that Mr. Money, late guano exporter, 
had a holy horror of interested marriages; so this artless person 
resolved to prevent the possibility of his daughters falling a pre 
to fortune-hunters by making three wills—one genuine, to be le 
in the island, dividing the money, and two sham ones, which he 
gave to each of his daughters, bequeathing in each the money to 
the other, so that she might “forget the real will,” and, with 
a clear conscience, declare to all and sundry that she was a 
uper. Was ever such a farrago of nonsense strung together? 
book has nothing to be said for it except that it is harmless ; 
but it is dull and unreal, and generally vulgar. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, MOSTLY AMERICAN.* 


M*® COLLAR’S book is excellent in design, though scarcely 
so original as he appears to think. It contains some fifty 
s of Latin text, consisting of a condensed account of the seven 
ings of Rome, and of selections from Nepos, Ceesar, and Cicero. 
These selections are divided into paragraphs of convenient length, 
and to each section there are two sets of English-Latin exercises 
based on the text, one consisting of short sentences for reading in 
class, the other being a reproduction, with varied constructions, of 
the subject-matter of the original passage. The latter is, of 
course, to be turned into Latin prose. It is clear that Mr. 
Collar has given much thought and labour to working out his 
idea, and the result is a very satisfactory book. The exercises 
are carefully graduated in difficulty, and the greatest possible 
amount of practice in Latin composition is got out of each 
pessnge. It is to be regretted that Mr. Collar did not abstain 
m the practice, which is becoming too common among com- 
pilers of school-books, of writing a preface on the general 
_— of teaching the subject with which the book deals. 
@ quotes a familiar passage from Ascham on the benefits 
of retranslation, and then proceeds to assume that “for three 
hundred years we have neglected the wise words of the old 
schoolmaster,” and so forth; in fact, that from the death 
of Ascham until the coming of Mr. Collar teachers of Latin 
have misunderstood their trade. We can assure Mr. Collar 
that in England, at any rate, teachers of the better sort have 
been fully alive to the value of retranslation, and we could 
show him half a dozen Latin school-books whose purpose is to 
teach Latin writing by a method akin to hisown, But no one 
can resent his artless pride in his discovery, or rediscovery. He 
Writes in no arrogant tone—rather in naive unconsciousness that 
he is advancing any extraordinary claims to consideration. It is 
a pity that he could not puff his own wares without depreciating 
awork which he does not name, but which is evidently T. K. 
Amnold’s Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. For years 
this book has been one of the most valuable guides to sound 
scholarship, and it is likely to remain so when Mr. Collar’s work, 
good as it is, is furnishing wrappers for its inevitable successor. 
Mr. Hogue’s work on Attic irregular verbs lays no claim to 
originality, but it should be useful as a school-book. It gives 
tolerably full information on points of accidence, meaning, and 
syntax, and also the chief derivatives, both Greek and English, of 
each verb, Some very cdd words are included among the 
English derivatives, the most absurd being “ sozodont,” which 
he gravely puts down under cif. Why not also include the 
advertising hairdresser’s “caloplokamous fluid,” and that grim 
word “ ecoscevephoron,” which one now and then sees painted on 
& furniture van? A certain amount of casual information 1s 
given parenthetically ; for instance, under pdyn we find vie, and 


* Practical Latin Composition. By William C. Collar, A.M., Head- 
master, Roxburg Latin School. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co. 

The Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose; their Forms, Prominent Meanings, 
and Important Compounds ; together with Lists of Related Words and 
English Derivatives. By Addison Hogue, Professor of Greek ip the Uni- 
Versity of Mississippi. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co. 

Euripides—Iphigenia among the Taurians. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn & Co. 

Ovid—Tristia. .Book 111. With Introduction and Notes. By 58. G. 
Owen, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


and If students are to work steadily 
through the book, and not merely use it as a book of reference, 
such information may help them to acquire a vocabulary, but in 
that case it should & given more systematically. It is a little 
odd that the compiler of a book of this kind should not have 
seen Mr. Rutherford’s New Phrynichus—which appeared, we 4 
at least eight years ago—until he had almost finished his task. 
A writer on Attic forms can hardly be called fully equipped 
without some knowledge of that work. 

Mr. Flagg’s edition of Iphigenia in Tauris is a respectable 
school edition, and no more. The notes explain all that needs 
explanation, and a good deal that does not, and they contain far 
too much translation. Taking the Parodos as an example, we find 
that a tolerably intelligent youth might prepare his lesson with 
very little use of his lexicon. Not merely words, but passages 
several lines long which present no sort of difficulty, are trans- 
lated, and often very nicely translated; but an edition for school 
use is not the place for these literary essays. A good translation 
of the text may with advantage be set before boys when they 
have worked out the meanin for themselves; as an aid to prepa- 
ration it only encourages idleness. Mr. Flagg’s introduction is 
open to similar criticism. It is about as long as the play itself. 
It deals with the legend, the plot and construction of the play, 
the metres, and so forth; but it is overloaded with more or less 
irrelevant matter, and spoilt as an instrument of teaching by 
attempts at fine writing. If it were cut down to half its present 
length it would be very much more useful than it actually is. 
As the notes are printed at the foot of the page, the accompany- 
ing volume, containing the text alone, will be found convenient 
for use in class. 

Mr. Owen’s little volume of Ovid, Tristia, IIT., is an excellent 
school edition. The notes give all needful help towards interpre- 
tation of the text, and those on Roman topography, in III. 1, are 
excellent. Many editors of classical texts might learn a useful 
lesson on the necessary difference between school editions and 
editions for scholars by comparing this work with Mr. Owen's 
recently published critical edition of the 7'ristia. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


Wé. have hardly more than one fault to find with Mr. Curzon’s 
book on Central Asia, and it must be confessed that this 
is no large allowance. The dedication “To the great army of 
Russophobes who mislead others, and Russophiles whom others 
mislead, I dedicate this book, which will be found equally disre- 
spectful to the ignoble terrors of the one and the perverse com- 
placency of the others.” We happen ourselves to be in a good 
position for judging this performance, being neither Russophobe 
nor Russophil, and having for a good many years laboured in 
the direction on which Mr. Curzon announces his p But 
the form of his proclamation is perhaps a little too suggestive of 
the clever young man who, having taken “ all the prizes at Oxford 
College, which is the best college in the world ” (it was “ the other 
shop ” in the original, but no matter), having been provided with 
the advantages of a seat in Parliament and a pocket full of money 
to make the grand tour, comes home to set everybody on both sides 
right. Never was a more erroneous impression given by bush of 
wine. Mr. Curzon does, indeed, here and there somewhat partake 
of that infallibility which is the birthright of the youngest, and he 
has small bursts here and there of very nice writing which diml 
suggest (and very pleasant memories, too) the dome of the Rad. 
cliffe, and the little desks in the old Divinity School, and the Essays 
which a man used to send in with ingenious mottos chosen from 
recondite literature. But there is no harm in this, and on the 
whole the book is a really excellent specimen of political travel, 
full of learning and information, without being over-stuffed with 
either, light and pleasantly written without “ travellers’ thorn- 
crackling,” patriotic without spread-eagleism, and polite to 
foreigners without xenomania. It is certainly the best book which 
has yet appeared in England on the subject ; and that by no means 
merely or even chiefly because it is the latest. 

The measureless lying of the Russophiles, whom Mr. Curzon 
in the dedication kindly lets off as “misled,” has appeared no- 
where better than in the fact that they have already claimed Mr. 
Curzon himself as a witness on the Russian side. The excuse for 
this is that, like sensible people in general and ourselves in par- 
ticular, he disclaims the notion that a reasonable Englishman 
dislikes Russians as Russians, or a reasonable Russian dislikes 
Englishmen as Englishmen ; that he admits to the full that 
Russian rule, however sanguinary in its installation, and however 
crooked the diplomatic ways which precede it, means the putting 
down of anarchy and the introduction of civilization; and that 
he also admits to the full that England has herself to blame for 
the déboires of the past and the dangers of the future—that her 
own blindness, shilly-shallying, and reluctance to draw the 
knightly sword before blowing feeble blasts of irresolute defiance 
on the horn are far more culpable than the fraud and force of 
Russia, So says he, and so say all of us who keep our brains. 
But no Englishman that we know of has, while keeping correct 
form of speech, expressed himself more unhesitatingly about the 
conduct of Russia. He condemns Skobeleff’s blood-bath at 
Geok Tepe almost more severely than we could do ourselves ; 


* Russia in Central Asia. By the Hon. G. Curzon, M.P. London: 
Longmans & Co. 
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for the Cromwellian policy has, no doubt, often answered well in 
such cases, and particularly in thiscase. He speaks somewhere 
of a certain diplomatic engagement as one “ which only a Russian 
diplomatist could bring himself to give, and only an English one 
could bring himself to believe.” And these are his words as to 
the Stolietoff mission :— 


It shattered the pretty theory of the British Russophiles like a house of 

cards. That a Power at peace with ourselves, in the face of an old stand- 
ing engagement that Afghanistan should remain outside the sphere of its 
influence, and with the ink upon a fresh international agreement [the 
Treaty of Berlin, known by Stolieto to be signed] scarcely dry, should 
deliberately instigate to war an ally of our own, and throw the shield of 
its patronage over a course of the meanest chicane, was more than the 
most devoted partisan could stomach. So far as I know, the good faith of 
Russia has never, on either side in politics, found an honest spokesman 
since. 
We can only say, borrowing partly from Colonel Macartney, 
“Faith, then, there’s a many ¥ ste A ones” ; and, wishing these 
dishonest ones joy of Mr. Curzon, we quit that part of the 
matter. 

Mr. Curzon (as people who do not forget newspaper paragraphs 
and magazine articles may remember) acquired his actual experi- 
ence of things Central Asian when the Transcaspian Railway was 
formally opened to Samarcand last year, and when he formed 
a of a small company of tourists “Cooked” by the Société des 

agons Lits, and sanctioned (not, in Mr. Curzon’s case, with- 
out immense out-reeling of red tape and great searchings of 
heart) by the numerous Russian authorities who have to do 
with the matter. For passports (and those, too, things com- 
pared to which the ordinary passport is a mere scrap of paper 
costing nothing and worth nothing) are very real things in 
Transcaspia, and many a tourist has been stopped and left to 
foam at the mouth in his book afterwards for want of them. 
The line, however, has been repeatedly described by newspaper 
Correspondents and travellers; and, though Mr. Curzon’s re- 
marks on it will be new to many readers, and are agreeable read- 
ing for all, they do not contain novel information to those who 
have studied the matter. On Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkent 
he is, if not absolutely novel, newer. But even where he is 
actually recounting travel he has an eye to the second part of his 
title, “ The Anglo-Russian Question”; and thereafter he has three 
long chapters, amounting to fully one-third of his book, on this 
general question and the bearing of his own observations and 
those of others upon it. 

These views do not greatly differ from those which have often 
been urged here,and which, with modifications of personal opinion, 
are held by most people who have been privileged to know the enor- 
mous revolution of theory and practice which has taken place of 
very late years in the highest political and military quarters of India. 
Where a few years ago there was a welter of wrangling between 
“ forwards ” and “ backwards,” with occasionally a vain effort to 
get the Home Government to appreciate the situation, there has 
now for some time past been a plan of operations arranged for 
almost every contingency, and in no few respects actually carried 
out. Briefly, then, Mr. Curzon thinks, and has good reason for 
thinking, that, while a Russian invasion of India would now be a 
very perilous thing for the Russians, it is deliberately contem- 
plated by them, not so much with any definite hope of actual 
conquest, as in the light of a means of paralysing England in 
Europe. He sketches the well-known plans for such an invasion, 
and comments on the curious delusion about Indian risings which 
all Russians entertain, and in which they are encouraged by some 
Frenchmen. Then he goes off into the question what England 
should do in case of a further Russian ieeien His views on 
the Afghan part of this question are mainly, though by no means 
wholly, in accordance with the views above referred to, especially 
as regards the earnestness with which he deprecates a premature 
acceptance of the Russian plan of actual conterminous marches 
between British and Russian Afghanistan. So, also, when he 
comes to Persia, he follows good authority in regarding Northern 
Persia as past praying for (though he considers the possession of 
Khorassan by Russia as the greatest of dangers, because of the 
provision of supplies thus afforded), but urging the extension of 
a corresponding and counterbalancing supremacy for England in 
Southern Persia, and especially in Seistan and along the Gulf. 
Here, also, readers of the Saturday Review will be not unprepared 
for his views. And he will have nothing whatever to hear of 
expelling Russia from the Khanates or from once-independent 
Turkestan—in which, indeed, he is right enough, for it is too late. 
We certainly do not want to go there, even if we could tum 
Russia out; and that being the case, we could not prevent her 
from coming back. 

Although in some slight respects we may differ with Mr. Curzon 
(for instance, as to the “ blessings of civilization,” whether they are 
illustrated by Geok bg, or by Ganjam) ; and while we think that, 
like some other people, he has not entirely cleared up his mind as to 
what he would do, say, if he were dictator to-morrow, and Colonel 
Alikhanoff tried to do Penjdeh over again, we recommend his 
book very heartily. It is, as becomes the work of a scholar as 
well as a man of the world, amply furnished with statistics and 
bibliography, with extracts of treaties and chronological tables. 
But, what is much more important, it also contains a lucid view 
of the actual state of affairs, and plenty of sound and sensible 
— as to the probable consequences of that state, the duties 
which it imposes, and so forth. We only hope that it will find 


more readers than books of the kind usually have. By all means 


let us wish with Mr. Curzon a future of beneficence, and even of 
splendour, to the Central Asian dominion of the Czar. We are 
we repeat, not aware that any sane Englishman wishes anythi : 
else, or has any further petition to make of that august mineiel 
than that he will cease to reward his servants for putting, or 
trying to put, their hands into our pockets. To all Central Agi 
properly so-called, Russia is quite welcome. She is not welcome 
to Afghanistan, she is not welcome to Persia (even Northern 
Persia), and we should more decidedly than Mr. Curzon doeg 
intimate to her that any further advance southwards will mean 
war out of hand and immediate. But that is the extent of our 
Russophobia—a surely harmless desire to keep the honest man out 
of the closets which are, or which open into, our own. No one, it 
would seem, can be much more certain than Mr. Curzon himself 
that the honest man will want a great deal of keeping out, and 
that we shall have to sleep with at least one eye open, and at 
least one fist clenched, if we wish not to wake and find that he 
has got in, and that our hands, in a different sense frcm his, are 
in our pockets. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 


HIS Dictionary appears with the names of a most extensive 
staff of collaborators. Without disputing the competence of 
these gentlemen in the special subjects which are mentioned under 
their names, we are free to confess that the names are mostly 
unknown to us. That may be due to our British ignorance. The 
Editor-in-chief is Mr. Whitney, who is well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as a Sanskrit scholar and comparative philologist. 
We are far from suggesting that Mr. Whitney is not perfectly 
competent to edit an English Dictionary; nevertheless the days 
are past when Sanskrit was supposed to be the key to all 
Aryan languages, and every one who knew Sanskrit was expected 
to know and to teach comparative philology by nature. Philology, 
however, is not the main strength of this Dictionary. What it 
turns out to be is an improved Imperial Dictionary, with the 
technical element considerably reinforced, and a certain amount 
of much condensed philology worked in. The copyright of the 
Imperial Dictionary has been in some way acquired for the 
purposes of the present work, and terms have also been made 
with the owners of certain American copyrights alleged to have 
been infringed in the Imperial Dictionary itself. We are not 
told that the Imperial Dictionary has surrendered or merged its 
separate existence and rights; but it is difficult to see how the 
practical effect can be much less than a fusion. 

One warning must be given to students of the language— 
a warning which is to some extent conveyed by the title, but 
which might be overlooked. This Dictionary aims at being 
an “encyclopedic lexicon.” It is (like the Imperial Dictionary) 
illustrated with pretty frequent woodcuts, and the letterpress 
goes into scientific and technical explanation, often with minute 
detail. The philology and history of the English language, as a 
language, take a secondary rank. Accordingly, there can be no 
question of The Century Dictionary competing with the Oxford 

Unglish Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray. It does not purport 
to do the same work, and, on the other hand, although it will be 
a much smaller book when completed, it undertakes various 
things which a philological dictionary, not being encyclopedic, 
purposely leaves aside. Dr. Murray’s work has been “con- 
sulted” for A and part of B. For the future Dr. Murray will 
have in return whatever advantage he can get by consulting Mr. 
Whitney, or rather Mr. Whitney's collaborators, From such 
comparison as we have made of words in this first part with the 
same words in the Ouford English Dictionary, we are not 
disposed to think this will be very much. We have written 
“consulted” in quotation marks for a reason. Mr. Whitney 
and his staff, whom we shall now take leave to call the 
Centurions, have done less or more than consulting the Oxford 
Dictionary in the ordinary sense. We look out Anastatic, the 
name of a facsimile printing process now pretty well super- 
seded. We find under it a mistaken explanation—namely, 
the reference of the name to the idea of printing from a raised 
plate instead of reviving. This mistake occurs also in the 
earlier issues of the first part of the Oxford Dictionary, but 
is corrected in later copies. Here, then, the Centurions have 
fallen short of what they might have justly done in the way of 
consultation. But, egain, the season of the year moves us to 
look out Al-hallows, with its offshoot All-hallown-summer, the 
good name of a good thing, whose substance we have been 
enjoying for sundry days. It is a word which the previous 
dictionary-makers have had little of any importance to say to. 
Here we find either a singular coincidence of independent 
researches in both the matter and the form of the result, or 
a little group of articles taken straight out of the Oxford 
Dictionary, with just so much condensation of the philology as 
makes them fit into the “encyclopedic” scheme. We do not 
charge the Centurions with an unfair use of Dr. Murrays 
materials. They could not be expected not to profit by good 
work done before them, though not much before; and it is difli- 
cult to see how else, in some cases, they could have used it at all. 


* The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English 
Language. Prepared under the cupetatendenes of William Dwight 
Whitney. 6 vols. Vol. I. New York: The Century Company ; 

T. Fisher Unwin. 1889. 
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But this is surely a little more than consulting—as we under- 
stand consulting on this side of the ocean. It has been usual 
hitherto, as between scholars and gentlemen, to be rather more 
frank and full in acknowledgment of this kind of borrowing. 

In matters of literary history and usage the Century Dictionary 
js altogether too meagre and too vague to be considered mate- 
rally helpful to a student. Such forms of citation as “ Lamb, 
Blia”; “Coleridge”; “ Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 40” (what 
edition?); “Hallam”; “Dickens”; “Granville”; are of con- 
stant occurrence, and the quotations are never dated. The word 
Abide is illustrated by, among other things, a passage from some one 
of the many English translations of The Imitation of Christ, of 
which neither the date nor the authorship is specified. Such 
acitation is, of course, absolutely without use orvalue. It proves 
only that the word was used by somebody at some time within 
about two hundred years. 

On the other hand, those who seek encyclopedic knowledge 
will find a neat little optical essay under “ Aberration,” a definition 
of the absolute zero under “ Absolute,” the latest Italian opinions 
(without references) about Andrea Ferrara under that name 
(without a single literary example), and much more of the like 
sort. They may learn that, “though the adder is venomous, its 
bite is not certainly known to be fatal”; that add, attach, affix, 
annex, are different words, and do not precisely mean the same 
thing; and that the German word Adzug, more or less mis- 
ronounced, is used in (British or American?) metallurgy to 
signify “ the first scum appearing on the surface of lead in the 
cupel.” As this jumble of odds and ends from all kinds of arts 
Ei ecienees has been produced by enterprising publishers, and a 
philologist of reputation has given his name to it as “ Editor-in- 
chief,” we must assume that it is an article for which there is a 
demand somewhere. If so, let it be made and sold by all means. 
But let it not hold itself out as an object of scientific or literary 
interest. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG.* 


ee handsome volume contains a series of lyrical pieces of a 
religious character, selected from the poetry of the last four 
centuries, with notes, biographical and explanatory, and a very 
brief preface by the present Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Mr. Palgrave says plainly that his first aim and lead- 
ing principle in making this selection has been “to offer poetry 
for poetry's sake”; and he foresees, we must admit justly, that 
many of his readers will miss poems of “ spiritual aid and com- 
fort,” as well as those which tend strictly to edification, and for 
this omission le seems hardly to make a sufficient, or sufficiently 
definite, apology. He thinks that “the subtle yet powerful aid 
of melody in words and beauty in form” will secure effectually 
“the elevation and enlighienment of the soul,” which, no doubt, 
is true, but does not quite account either for leaving out such 


poems as 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
which most readers will think one of Watts’s most happy efforts, 
— Elliott’s “Thy will be done,” nor yet for including 
eble’s 


There is a book who runs may read, 


Which leads off with a misquotation from the Bible, or Smart’s 
When Israel’s ruler on the royal bed. 

True, the first-named hymn is chiefly calculated for “ spiritual 

aid and comfort,” but it has all the elements necessary to poetry 

in its yer and, as given in Watts’s Hymus, not as in The 

Book of Praise, it contains a verse little known, but well worth 

quoting 


His dying crimson like a robe 
Spreads o'er bis body on the tree ; 
Then I am dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me, 


This comes before the last verse :— 
Were the whole realm of nature mine. 


We also miss another of Watts’s which seems, to an old- 
fashioned taste at least, to contain some poetry, although it is so 
simple that a child can understand and appreciate it to a great 
extent :—“There is a land of pure delight.” What has Mr. 
Palgrave to offer us better than this ? 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in living green: 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roll’d between. 

The very simplicity of Watts tends to blind the reader to his 
Many merits, while, no doubt, his too easy flow of versification 
makes a careful examination of all his work a serious task. As 
We are on the subject of Mr. Palgrave’s shortcomings, we may 
note, before proceeding to examine his collection more closely, 
Some other omissions, for which it is not very easy to account. 
For example, we should expect to find “There is a fountain fill’d 
With blood,” because, though perhaps controversial, it is 
thoroughly poetical. We could have better understood Lord 

lborne’s omission of such a hymn, but we find it in its place in 
The Book of Praise. Doctrine has not prevented Mr. Palgrave 


* The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selected by Francis T. Palgrave. 


Oxford: Clarendon P 


n Press. 1889. 


from printing Toplady’s little known “Compared with Christ, in 
all heside.” As another, and very serious omission, we may note 
that Mr. Palgrave has given us no example of Giles Fletcher. 
True, Fletcher is eccentric, but there is real poetry in some of 
his compositions, as, for example, in his triumphal hymn 


Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates, 


which the late Dr. Neale—no mean judge—considered to be 
among the most beautiful religious poems in the English lan- 
guage. Among modern writers we do not find anything by the 
lamented Mrs. Craik, yet Mr. Palgrave has few poems finer than 
her “ Fishermen, not of Galilee,” or her “ Psalm for New Year's 
Eve.” We also miss the Advent hymn, “Lo! He comes,” a work 
of very composite origin. ‘“ From Greenland’s icy mountaius” is, 
no doubt, very hackneyed, but we can hardly comprehend its 
omission, or that of Addison’s “ The spacious firmament on 
high.” We could mention others that most people would expect 
to find in such a collection as this, but may try to explain their 
absence by concluding that Mr. Palgrave does not consider their 
poetry of a sufficiently elevated character. Here, of course, 
every one has his own opinion. 

Poetry is not a thing to be defined ; but all poetry must have 
one quality—it must be, literally, touching. It must appeal 
directly to our feelings. And this is more true of religious 
poetry than of any other. It was remarked on a former occasion 
when Mr. Palgrave edited a volume of selected songs and lyrics 
that he left out certain pathetic verses on the ground that they 
were only ingenious. It may be that some kinds of pathos de 
not touch him; but pathos of almost all kinds is the chief 
characteristic of religious poetry, and pervades nine out of ten 
successful hymns—being, in fact, the very element to which their 
success in touching our feelings is owed. To a religious mind, 
no doubt, mere doggerel, if it puts pious thoughts into words, ma 
pass for poetry ; and Mr. Palgrave is right in having endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to abstract his mind trom such influences. In 
the result we cannot but feel that he has carried his efforts too 
far, and injured his book by so doing. Here, however, we may 
cease to find fault; and, allowing that there is room for such a 
volume as this beside The Book of Praise, we may proceed to 
examine its contents. 

Mr. vy begins with a specimen of “the fine flower of 
expiring Medievalism,” in an ode on the Nativity by William 
Dunbar. It is little known, but contains some beautiful verses, 
as, for example :— 

Who ever in earth heard so blythe a story, 
Or tidings of so great felicity ? 

As how the garthé of all grace and glory, 
For love and mercy hath ta’en humanity. 


Mr. Palgrave explains “garthé” as “garden.” He tells us of 
Dunbar that he was considered by Sir Walter Scott “a poet un- 
rivalled by any that Scotland has ever produced.” Nevertheless, 
we cannot but regret that Mr. Palgrave has not led off with 
“Tlierusalem, my happy home,” the more so because it appears 
to be, if not the oldest hymn in the language, at any rate the 
oldest still in constant use. The extract from the beautiful de- 
votional poetry of Lord Vaux is all too short. The two sonnets, 
by Sir Philip Sidney and Shakspeare, are well contrasted; and 
Spenser’s poem on “ Heavenly Love” will be welcomed, and new 
to many readers. The twelfth piece in the collection is the first 
which can be strictly described as a hymn, and is headed “ O that 
I had wings like a dove.” It is anonymous, and apparently so 
little known that Lord Selborne has overlooked it. The last 
verse may be quoted :— 
My weary wings, sweet Jesu, mark, 
And when thou thinkest best 
Stretch forth Thy arm from out the ark, 
And take me to Thy rest. 


Of this poem Mr. Palgrave tells us that it is attributed toa 
certain Nicholas Postgate, a “seminary priest,” who was put 
to death at York in 1679 for exercising illegal priestly functions. 
The sixteenth piece is also anonymous; it was printed, as Mr. 
Palgrave tells us, as early as 1601, and therefore would appear 
to be older than any of the foregoing. This we have already 
named— 

Hierusalem, my happy home— 


a hymn of which Lord Selborne remarks, that it is “the true 
English source of all the New Jerusalem hymns of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” Mr. Palgrave seems rather to regard 
it as an echo of Cardinal Peter Damiani’s Ad perennis vite 
Jontem; but the resemblance, except of a few verses, is not close, 
and there is not a single —- of direct translation. The late 
Dr. Neale printed it in a little volume on the Joys and Glories of 
Paradise, from the manuscript copy in the British Museum, and 
his version contains some stanzas we feel sure Mr. Palgrave 
would have included if he had seen them. Dr. Neale’s fourth 
verse runs thus :— 
No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun ; 
There God himself gives light. 


And towards the end, in addition to the stanza pesteniig 
“Our Lady sings Magnificat,” there are two which still more 
clearly show marks of the origin of the hymn among the 
Elizabethan Romanists. In the first there is mention of 
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St. Ambrose and St. Austin, and of “ Ould Simeon and Zacharie,” 
and the second runs thus :— 
There Magdalene hath left her mone 
And cheerfullie doth singe 
With blessed saints, whose harmonie 
In everie street doth ringe. 
In all, Mr. Palgrave’s version consists of eleven verses; while Dr. 
Neale has printed twenty-six. Our ordinary hymn-books only, 
as a rule, contain about half a dozen. The author seems to have 
been a friar whose initials were B. P., but so far he has not been 
further identified. 

We have perhaps delayed too long over what is probably the 
oldest of English hymns stil in use ; having done so partly be- 
cause Mr. Palgrave seems to have hardly appreciated its import- 
ance. But there is so much in this volume to tempt the reader to 
linger and learn, that we must be content to indicate briefly its 
scope and Mr. Palgrave’s undoubted success in forming for us a 
religious anthology of the highest value. Not confining himself 
solely to hymns, but ranging over the whole field of Christian 
lyrical verse, he is able to introduce his readers to Henry 
Vaughan, as well as to Herbert and Donne, and others who are better 
known, and to comprehend Milton’s “ Ode on the Nativity,” with 
Lady Nairne’s “ Land o’ the Leal,” and Clough’s Qui Laborat Orat, 
with Lord Tennyson’s dramatic scene “ In a Children’s Hospital.” 
It is interesting to see the three Tennyson brothers, as well as 
Lady Tennyson, represented here. The arrangement of the whole 
work is mainly chronological. Book I. ends with Shepherd, who 
died in 1739. Book II. begins with Cowley, includes Ken, Tate, 
Watts, Toplady, Wesley, and all that great school of hymn-writers 
down to Mrs. Barbauld, who died in 1825. The modern school 
begins in Book III. with Heber, and includes a large selection 
from Keble and many beautiful poems of later and even contem- 
porary writers, though the editor, with an uncommon modesty, 

as excluded any extracts from his own work. The biographical 
and explanatory notes are full of new and interesting information 
over which it would be only too easy to linger; and the volume 
concludes with an index of first lines and a list of the hymn- 
writers quoted, with their dates. We observe that Dr. Horatius 
Bonar is mentioned without date, as if still living ; a sweet singer 
was lost to the Church when he died some two or three years ago. 


REMINISCENCES AND MEMORIES.* 


HE author of Reminiscences of a Boyhood is, in the words of 
Iago, a “ wight” to “ chronicle small beer.” He is a worthy 
and an educated old gentleman, whose views upon most subjects 
win admiration and respect. A dweller, apparently, in Sleepy 
Hollow, he has let the world run on almost out of his sight, and 
has, it must almost seem, fallen back upon the tales of his youth, 
as Heine sang, to solace his loneliness, or cover his fright. 
He is at some pains to hide his identity, and the facts that his 
Christian name is Lancelot, shortened by his intimates into 
“ Lanti,” that he was born early in the century in the North of 
Ireland, of a genuine Irish stock, adopted by an aunt, and 
educated in Edinburgh, constitute practically all the information 
concerning himself he vouchsafes. He is at no pains to grace 
with flowers of rhetoric or sympathy the bare scaffolding of 
his revelations. In a book avowedly concerning boyhood it is, of 
course, unjust to expect a closing cari!lon of wedding bells. Our 
author delights, however, to maintain an air of mystery. What 
has been his profession, who he is, and whether he ever married, 
are subjects on which he forbids the reader to seek for informa- 
tion. To him and to all he elects to remain a shadow. In 
this there is nothing of which to complain. During the period in 
which he is accompanied by the reader he undergoes two sharpish 
attacks of calf-love, and in the prosperity, or otherwise, of his 
wooing he is scarcely able to interest himself. His sisters are, 
however, fairly sympathetic, and a word or two more as to their 
fortunes would have been welcome. 

Practically, then, the book supplies a few incidents, they cannot 
be called adventures, in a singularly uneventful career—a few 
reflections distinguished for justice and piety rather than novelty, 

uotations from half a dozen or a dozen poets, from Gray to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and a few stories, told principally at second- 
hand, and not too easy of acceptance. What is individual in men 
or things the author fails to grasp. No picture of Edinburgh or 
of Westmoreland is conveyed, there is scarcely a touch of local 
colour, and the characters by which he is surrounded are as 
ghostlike and impalpable as he declares himself. Once in the 
early chapters an uncle is shot in the shoulder by a robber, and 
near the close the hero fights a drawn battle with a schoolmate. 
Here isallthe direct adventure of the book; for twice-told anecdotes 
are not entitled to count. The whole, in short, to make a very 


honouring comparison, 
is silly sooth, 


And dallies with the innocence of youth 
Like the old age. 


A reader in a happy frame of mind may ramble on to the end 
amused at trivialities, suspicious of assertions, interested in his 


* Reminiscences of a Boylood in the early part of the Century: a F'rag- 
ment of a Life. A New Story by an Old Hand. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1889. 

Memories of Fifty Years. By Lester Wallack. With an Introduction 
by Laurence Hutton. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1889. 


own despite. If we could accept as true all that is put before 
the borders of the partly known world would be indefinitely en. 
larged, and societies for psychical research would have their 
hands full. As a proof of Milesian descent, the family is en. 
titled to a Banshee, and a Banshee it accordingly has. Every 
death is heralded by heart-broken lamentations, sobbings, and 
cries from the adjacent trees. This, however, is nothing. Our 
author himself sees the sun dance on Easter Day. This p 
and poetical superstition is known to folklorists, and accepted by 
Suckling, in the famous lines :— 
She dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Hitherto no case of credible evidence attesting its truth has been 
produced. Our author, however, gets up at about four or five 
o'clock, needlessly early, it might be assumed, and this is what he 
sees:—“ There were the sun and moon, as astronomers would 
say, in conjunction, the moon, a silvery lucid orb, close to the 
glowing globe of the sun, and then began some solemn and mystic 
movement, @ rhythmic dance, slow and stately, in undulating and 
harmonious motion, as if they moved to the music of the spheres,” 
Similar sharpness of apprehension was not confined to the sight, 
It extended to the hearing and other faculties. In the last 
chapter he chronicles the death of his aunt, by whom he was 
adopted :— 

On Holy Eve my aunt died ; and as I stood by that death-bed, I say it 
solemnly and truly, I heard the rush of the spirit as it left the body and 
passed by me, and was borne as on wings upward. The sound was like the 
sweep of a strong current of air ; nor was it a sound only; it was as if the 
passage of the spirit could be felt, just as a strong wind touches your cheek 
or stirs your hair. 


“Such tricks hath strong imagination!” Stories even more 
marvellous than these are told on report, and many interesting 
relics of superstitious belief are quoted. Far more credible 
and stimulating are, however, the few facts that are given 
concerning animals. A gander named “Jack” is lovingly de- 
picted, his friendship with old “Tally-ho,” a blind horse, 
whom twice every day he led to the water, is very touching, and 
his death—accidentally killed by his blind companion, who subse- 
quently refused food and pined away—is harrowing. In deal- 
ing with points such as this our author is at his best. 

Of critics the writer has no very high opinion, and he pro- 
pounds a question we will not strive to answer :—“ How can 
criticism be considered as an art when men ignorant alike of art 
or culture, whose opinion you would not take in the commonest 
matters, are engaged to deliver judgment on works into whose 
merits they can but very imperfectly enter?” An anonymous 
instance of a man of this class engaged on a literary periodical of 
importance is advanced. 

While in Edinburgh the hero visited occasionally the theatre, 
and saw Kean in Richard III., Charles Young in Hamlet 
and Macbeth, and other actors in less important parts. His ad- 
miration is warm rather than articulate. He does not, at least, 
convey any new impression as to the actors concerned, and, 
like many inexperienced critics, cannot discriminate between 
the claims of the author and those of the interpreter. His visits 
to the theatre appear to have been few, and he looks askance 
upon stage exhibitions, collecting opinions hostile to them, 
and thinking it better to deny himself the pleasure of the 
theatre than to sanction by his presence “an amusement which 
involves grave moral danger to those who, from their physical 
gifts and mental susceptibilities, are drawn by the fascinations 
of the acted drama to make the stage a profession.” 

We part from our author with some regret. He has little to 
tell that is worth telling, and the world will not pause to listen 
to his counsel or his pleadings. He leads us, however, by quiet 
footpaths through a pleasant, if not very picturesque, land, and 
he opens out to us a nature which commands our sympathies, if 
it cannot extort our admiration. 

Lester Wallack’s Memories of Fifty Years have been collected 
by Mr. Laurence Hutton, a Boswell to this histrionic Johnson. 
To completeness or consecutiveness they make no pretence, having 
been recounted in familiar conversation, taken down by a steno- 
grapher, and published without full supervision from Wallack, 
who died before the whole was transcribed. Very pleasant 
reading do they constitute, and the volume, overflowing with 
portraits and other illustrations, is an agreeable possession. That 
the reminiscences are in the full sense trustworthy cannot be said. 
What memories—theatrical memories especially—extending over 
fifty years can be so? Much valuable and some important i- 
formation is however conveyed, and the book, besides being 
agreeable reading, is a welcome contribution to stage history. 
Especially useful is Mr. Hutton’s preliminary history of the 
Wallack family. 

Nothing specially exciting is there in Lester Wallack’s career, 
which was successful from the first. He entered on the boards by 
the golden gate, and though, with an artistic conscientiousnes 
which is eminently creditable, he determined, on adopting the 
stage as a profession, to live on his very moderate earnings, 
vexed his mother’s soul by refusing to accept eleemosynary five- 
pound notes, he knew few or none of the pangs which at that 

eriod used to afflict the young actor. From the moment he grows 
oquacious it is, very creditably, concerning those he meets 
than himself. His garrulity concerning these gives a chief gra¢? 
to the book. First he becomes acquainted with a “ young 
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jn the Fifth Dragoon Guards,” six feet six in height, and “a 
gemarkably handsome, though boyish, looking fellow.” This is Sir 
William Don, concerning whose artistic career he has not much to 
say. Don had, however, a little of the true comedian, and his wife, 
Emily Sanders, or Saunders, was, thirty-five years ago, an attrac- 
tion at the Edinburgh Theatre. He witnessed the Post-Office 
riots in Dublin @ propos to Bianconi, in which, with his regiment, 
Pon dispersed the mob. Of the sharpness of Dublin audiences he 
has much to say. At Manchester he was Benedick to the Beatrice 
of Miss Helen Faucit, now Lady Martin, and speaks of her “as 
one of the most sympathetic actresses who ever walked the 
English stage.” G. V. Brooke made, it is said, when first, at the 
Olympic, he came out as Othello, “almost as great a hit as 

mund Kean did when he appeared as Shylock.” His success 
“was instantaneous and complete; but, unlike that of Kean, it 
was not followed up at all.” C. J. Mathews and his two wives 
are described, Mathews himself being exhibited in a favourable 
ight. Wallack’s warmest admiration is bestowed upon Herr 
Barnay, the German actor, whom he saw in light comedy, as well 
as in Mark Antony and Lear. The sisters Cushman, Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. Dion Boucicault, are dealt with; and, on the 
strength of his father’s memories, some fairly good stories are 
told of Wewitzer and Elliston. Playing Falstaff in Henry IV. 
the latter was so drunk that, after stabbing the dead Percy in 
the thigh, he was unable to get up, and Wallack had to come 
on the stage and hoist the inanimate actor like a sack 
upen his shoulder. In the mad scene in The Belle’s Stratagem 
it is customary for the Doricourt to gag at will. When Lester 
Wallack was playing this character, Elliston being incapacitated 
by gout, the famous mad elephant on Exeter Change had just 
been shot. He exclaimed accordingly, in his assumed delirium, 
“Bring me a pickled elephant”—an impromptu which, however 
unpardonable, drew shouts of laughter. Elliston pretended to 
be much disgusted at its success; and, shaking his fist at 
Wallack, exclaimed, “D-—n it, you lucky rascal; they never 
killed an elephant for me when I played Doricourt.” Charles 
Kean and “ Ellen,” William Farren, Sothern, and many other 
English actors are summoned and dismissed. All the leading 
American actors are passed in review, and stories are told con- 
cerning some of them; and there are a few recollections of 
Thackeray, Sir John Millais, and other non-theatrical celebrities. 
The unambitious purpose of the volume is, in fact, fulfilled. A 
list, held to be perfect, of the characters—about three hundred in 
all—played by Wallack constitutes an appendix. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY.* 


F Mrs. Julian Marshall had confined her work to the limits of 
the second volume, and had called it “ Mary Shelley's Widow- 
hood,” the Greek proverb would have been fulfilled. The half 
would have been better than the whole. Mrs. Marshall has been 
permitted to make use of MS. journals and letters, and she has 
oe. her work carefully and neatly ; but all the early part of 
the history needed no repetition. Mrs. Shelley’s years of widow- 
hood were those of which the world knew least, and the picture 
of her later life shows in her an amiable character; with sense, 
affection, resolution, and an admirable hatred of notoriety. 
But about this lady, in her girlhood and as the wife of Shelley, 
there seems nothing new to be said that is much worth the say- 
Professor Dowden and all the other cloud of witnesses have 
told us at least as much as we want to know, in their Lives of 
Shelley himself. Mary Godwin, in these early years, was not, of 
course, free from faults; but even a censorious judgment cannot 
blame her severely for the traits that we regret. A girl of ,six- 
teen, brought up by a predatory Radical Pecksniff like Godwin 
and by his detestable wife—a girl addressed by a man so fasci- 
nating as Shelley, must have been rather more than mortal if 
she refused to do what her heart demanded, and what the social 
theories of her father and her lover approved. As to Mary’s 
heartlessness about that “ nasty woman Harriet,” she was a woman 
herself, with a woman's power of believing what she wished to 
ve. Even at an age more mature than sixteen ladies are not 
apt to be fair judges of their rivals; and Mary, of course, heard 
only one side of the question. In her later life she showed so 
much dignity, loyalty, and justice that we may fairly regard 
these as essential elements in her character, and her behaviour in 
the matter of the true Mrs. Shelley as the accident of youth, 
Passion, and education. 
On the eternal topic of Harriet Mrs. Marshall has nothing 
sh to say. The partisans of Shelley believe that he had found 
his wife faithless before he ran away with Godwin’s daughter. 
No contemporary document now exists which puts the case 
ond the reach of argument,” says Mrs. Marshall. Did any 
such document ever exist ? and, if so, how did it cease to be 
extant? About that we learn nothing. Shelley’s own belief has 
nothing to do with the case. In all ways he was incapable of 
thing between what he believed, what he wished to believe, 
and what he merely fancied without cause. His whole biography 
8 full of visions, and the faithlessness of Harriet may very well 
save been among these. As the Greek historian says, it has 
Won its way to the mythical,” and we might as well investigate 


* Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. London: 
Richard tlay & Som 


the character of Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus. It is certain that 
Shelley asked his wife to come and stay with him, Mary Godwin, 
and Miss Claremont. He could hardly have had a very low 
opinion of Harriet when he did this. Mrs. Marshall says that 
Harriet was “cross and provoking” after Mary went off with 
Harriet’s husband. This is not a very kind or sympathetic 
statement. What would Mrs. Marshall like Harriet to have done ? 
She understands Godwin well, at all events, and does not conceal 
the absurdities and meannesses of a philosopher who some- 
times reminds one nearly as much of Mr, Micawber as of Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

In the first volume Miss Claremont is the person about whom 
we hear most that is new. Lord Byron was a bold bad man, but 
Nemesis, in the shape of Miss Claremont, pursued him with a 
foot by no means halting. The life that minx led him, and the 
life that he led her after their separation, were powerful moral 
lessons. Godwin held that men should marry, if marry they 
must, with great caution. No less caution should be used in 
having anything to do with minxes. In their case, we cannot 
say with a character of Gyp’s, le mauvais motif, c'est encore le 
mieux. In her later years, when Miss Claremont had been in- 
vited to Field Place, Mrs. Shelley remarked that Clare had been 
“the bane of her life since she was three years old.” Shelley 
wrote to her as “his best Clare,” but she was Mary’s worst 
Clare. She was always there, a third person between Mary and 
her husband, who found her a diverting companion. We quote 
an amazing example of their spiritual adventures :— 

Shelley says to Jane, “ Good-night”; his hand is leaning on the 
table ; he is conscious of an expression in his countenance which he cannot 
repress. Jane hesitates. “Good night” again. She still hesitates. 

“ Did you ever read the tragedy of Orra?” said Shelley. 

‘ Yes. How horribly you look !—take your eyes eff.” 

“ Good-night” again, and Jane runs to her room. Shelley, unable to 
sleep, kissed Mary, and prepared to sit beside her and read till morning, 
when rapid footsteps descended the stairs. Jane was there ; her counten- 
ance was distorted most unnaturally by horrible dismay—it beamed with a 
whiteness that seemed almost like light ; her lips and cheeks were of one 
deadly hue; the skin of her face and forehead was drawn into innumerable 
wrinkles—the lineaments of terror that could not be contained ; her hair 
came prominent and erect ; her eyes were wide and staring, drawn almost 
from the sockets by the convulsion of the muscles; the eyelids were forced 
in, and the eyeballs, without any relief, seemed as if they had been newly 
inserted, in ghastly sport, in the sockets of a lifeless head. This frightful 
spectacle endured but for a few moments—it was displaced by terror and 
confusion, violent indeed, and full of dismay, but human. She asked me if 
I had touched her pillow (her tone was that ef dreadful alarm). I said, 
“No, no! if you will come into the room I will tell you.” I informed her 
of Mary’s pregnancy ; this seemed to check her violence. She told me that 
a pillow placed upon her bed had been removed in the moment that she 
turned her eyes away to a chair at some distance, and evidently by no 
human power. She was positive as to the facts of her self-possession and 
calmness. Her manner convinced me that she was not deceived. We con- 
tinued to sit by the fire, at intervals engaging in awful conversation rela- 
tive to the nature of these mysteries. I read part of A/ery ; 1 repeated 
one of my own poems. Our conversation, though intentionally directed to 
other topics, irresistibly recurred to these. Our candles burned low; we 
feared they would not last until daylight. 


Jane, in this narrative, is, of course, Clare, who crowned herself 
with that title, like Miss Blanche Amory, out of her own will 
and fantasy. All Mrs. Shelley’s wishes were “a garden et absentia 
Ciaire.” Probably Shelley was never in love with Clare, but 
her position in the household gave rise to the hideous and dis- 
tressing scandals about which Byron seems to have behaved so 
Ladly. As to Miss Claremont’s views of Byron, they are ex- 

ressed with satisfactory freedom, and coincide with much that 
Mr. Thackeray said on several occasions. About Emilia Viviani 
we learn nothing new, and if Shelley really made his wife un- 
happy about Mrs. Williams, it is certain that Mrs. Williams, 
when she became Mrs. Hogg, made her more unhappy yet by her 
gossip. Mrs. Shelley, while at Casa Magni, was very ill, morbid 
too, and discontented. Shelley was unusually well, and in high 
spirits. He was fey, there is not a doubt of it. He had the 
wild spirits of fey men; he walked in sleep, and saw _portents 
and visions, his own double, and other apparitions. Mrs. Williams 
saw his wraith when Trelawny, who was present, saw nothing, 
The story of the time at Lerici reads like the end of a Saga, when 
the air is full of omens. Had Shelley not been fey, he probably 
would not have set out on his fatal voyage, for the tempest 
was visibly approaching. 

Mrs. Shelley's letters and diaries after Shelley's death are most 
gloomy reading, yet not without interest in their gloom. What- 
ever her husband’s opinions may have been, she believed in a 
future life, and in re-union with him. Her chief comfort, while 
Leigh Hunt was quarrelling with her about the possession of the 
Cor Cordium, was the friendship of Trelawny. The capricious 
wanderer was true to her then, and for long afterwards; it is 
plain that he wished to marry her later, but she was wiser. “ My 
name will never be Trelawny. I am not so young as I was when 
you first knew me, but I am as proud. I must have the entire 
affection, devotion, and, above all, the solicitous protection of an 
one who would win me. You belong to womankind in general, 
and Mary Shelley will never be yours.” But she worked hard at 
Trelawny’s business with publishers, and she displayed, as it seems, 
a constant and loyal camaraderie which Trelawny seems to have 
forgotten when he wrote the later parts of his Reminiscences. She 
declined in extreme poverty to make money out of “ Reminis- 
cences” herself ; she worked hard at novels, now forgotten ; she 
insisted on fulfilling Shelley's wishes, and sending their son, Percy, 
to a public school. She resisted many attempts to make her shriek 
for woman’s freedom on platforms or in the press. “ My belief is, 
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whether there be sex in souls or not, that the sex of our material 
mechanism makes us quite different creatures, better, though 
weaker, but wanting in the higher grades of intellect.” This 
is the opinion of the woman who wrote Frankenstein at twenty. 
In London she saw her novel dramatized, and was amused by it, 
though, as Mrs. Marshall justly remarks, it is no better fitted 
for the stage than Mr. Stevenson’s famous fantasy. While 
Godwin lived he was a constant charge on his daughter. Uis 
first letter to her after Shelley’s death is a cold discussion of 
money matters, and is written in the spirit of a hound. There 
are moments many when Godwin seems more detestable than 
Marat, Chaka, and Tartufe rolled into one. There are moments, 
too, when one almost pities Clare, a governess in Russia. Her 
letters are not amusing, except when she attacks Byron, and are 
extremely verbose. The most sympathetic person in the book, 
indeed, is poor Fanny Godwin, till the fortitude and dignity of 
Mrs. Shelley win the respect which this Life cannot fail to 
inspire. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.* 


HE scope of medical science is now so wide, and the centri- 

fugal growth continues with such ever-accelerating speed, 
that the difficulty of writing a text-book on the whole “ Practice 
of Medicine” which shall be up to date, and at the same time of 
not overwhelming bulk, has enormously increased. The faculty 
of selecting essentials only, of giving proportionate emphasis 
to different points, and presenting a clear, broad conception 
of a subject so vast and intricate, is certainly a rare one. 
The author of the work before us evidently possesses a goodly 
share of this faculty, as he has condensed his materials most 
judiciously, and compiled a text-book which, in the main, is 
eminently readable, practical, and convenient. The chapter on 
Fevers (pp. 35-41) is altogether admirable and contains the 
essence of many a treatise of far more portentous length. We 
think, however, that there is hardly logical warrant for the 
inference “ that typhoid epidemics are most apt to develop when 
fruits, ripe or unripe, are principally taken, as during the 
months from August to November, while they are fewer from 
December to April.” Many factors besides fruit might as fairly 
be named as prevailing during autumn—such as high or sudden 
alternations of temperature. The custom of taking holidays at 
this season, too often living in most unsanitary lodgings, and 
obtaining water and milk from uninspected sources, seems far 
more likely to be the reason of the autumnal increase of typhoid. 
Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that the typhoid germ 
can exist in fruit—we know that it luxuriates in milk and in 
sewage-contaminated water. It seems inexpedient to separate 
erysipelas into two varieties, and to speak of one as idiopathic, 
seeing that it is due to the invasion of a specific micro-organism 
in all cases, and never arises spontaneously in the tissues. 
It is probably this idea of an idiopathic erysipelas which has 
caused non-bacterial erythemata to be so often mistaken for it. 
The chapter on Cancer is not up to the level of most of the rest 
of the book—all mention of treatment being ignored. Certainly 
the least satisfactory section of the work is that which treats of 
Skin Diseases, in which the morphological classification of Willan 
is reproduced for the mystification of the student ; of which it may 
truly be said, that it is quite impossible to obtain a broad and 
clear conception of the etiology and pathology of any given disease 
from its place in that scheme. It reminds us, in fact, of Dr. 
Caius’s classification of “Dogges,” in which the Mooner (Canis 
Lunarius) was gravely placed as a distinct species, on account of 
his propensity for “bawing and wawing at the moone.” The 
details of this section by no means show the author at his best. 

The illustrations are fairly good, but there is an obvious error 
at p. 31, where bacilli are depicted, and stated to be magnified 
200 diameters. As represented, they are magnified at least 1,200. 

The author gives due weight to the results of bacteriological 
research in regard to many diseases, but we think that mention 
ought to have been made of the experiments and views of Léffler 
and of Ranvier in connexion with diphtheria ; of Gibier and of 
Roeser in connexion with pemphigus ; of Lustgarten in connexion 
with syphilis. 

On the whole, however, the shortcomings of the work are few 
and insignificant, compared with the amount of solid and sound 
information contained in it ; and the student who has thoroughly 
mastered its contents must be held to be very well grounded in 
the “ Practice of Medicine.” 


MR. FRANCIS NEWMAN.+ 


Ww desire to preface what we have to say of the volume 
before us with an expression of respect for the incessant 
and varied mental activity of the writer, prolonged now into ad- 


* The Practice of Medicine. By M. Charteris, M.D., Professor of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica, Glasgow University, &c. Fifth edition. 
London: J. & J. Churchill. 1888. 

+ Miscellanies, Vol. I11.—Essays, Tracts or Addresses, Political and 
Social. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, 
London ; Honorary Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; once Fellow of 
at See, Oxford, and M.R.A.S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
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vanced age, for the disinterestedness which has marked his pursuit 
and saipeetion of what he thinks truth, and for the coy 
with which he has promoted what he deems right. Te has fallen 
into what we judge serious errors, he has propounded schemes which 
would shock the good sense of a Laputan projector. We may men- 
tion, for instance, his plan for the division of England, exclusive of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, to which similar treatment is to be 
applied, into an octarchy of provinces. Mr, Newman has worked 
out this device with something of the minuteness of a Parlia- 
mentary draftsman instructed to draw up a Bill on the subject. 
He has grouped his counties together, assigned each group its 
capital, and given it its distinctive name—in every case terminati 
in ta, for the greater convenience of the adjective-ending ian, 
“We see in Colombia, Georgia, Virginia, Catiraria, Tasmania, 
Tyburnia, Belgravia, how readily Englishmen adopt it.” Thus we 
have “ Eporacia, or, by contraction, Bracta—namely, North- 
umberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. Capital, York (Eboracum),” 
“Fenn (land of the Fens ?): namely, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, Nottinghamshire, Lincoln- 
shire. Capital, Peterborough,” Westia, Lunia, and the like, forthe 
details of which we may refer our readers to Mr. Newman's 
ages. If he had intended his essay as a reduction to absurdity of 

r. Gladstone’s projects, it would have possessed considerable 
merit as a political satire. But Mr. Newman’s paper was written, 
or rather his lecture was given, for it was addressed in the first 
instance to the ears of the Manchester Athenzeum—no one will 
think, we hope, of Mr. Peter MacGrowler’s perversion of the last 
word—ten years before Mr. Gladstone had found salvation. Mr, 
Newman isas serious as Mr. John Morley himself. 

There is very much in this volume of a more rational kind, 
though throughout there are traces of a certain tlightiness of 
mind which explains much that is strange in the author's career, 
He is not only versatile, but volatile. He skips from subject to 
subject with agile industry, leaving his mark on everything which 
he touches, but not penetrating very deeply into it, or exhaust- 
ing it. If Mr. Newman had only been “ unanimous,” he would 
possibly have achieved some great result. If he had attempted 
fewer things, he might have done much more. The title 
of this book really expresses the character of his mind. It is 
a miscellany containing, like the village shop of the general 
dealer, a great variety of articles, each in its separate drawer or 
on its separate shelf, but possessing nothing in common, and 
seeming to be rather strangely and incongruously brought toge- 
ther. There seems to be no unity linking together Mr. Newman's 
great and varied acquirements and his endless suggestions, and 
making them tributary to some monumental work or to some 
lifelong design. In this his habit of mind is singularly distin- 
guished from that of his illustrious brother. Cardinal Newman's 
wide knowledge of history and literature, his imaginative and 
philosophic power, have all been tributary to one aim, that of 
restoring the authority of religion and the religion of authority 
to its proper place in the minds and conduct of Englishmen. The 
same devotion to one dominant conception of human life, express- 
ing itself in historic and biographic narrative, in pamphlet and 
essay, through tears and grimaces, in pathos and buffoonery, 
made Mr. Carlyle a power through two generations of Eng- 
lishmen. Mr. Francis Newman has frequently startled his con- 
temporaries, he has often stimulated them, he has occasionally 
instructed them. But he cannot be said in any considerable 
degree or permanent manner to have influenced them. f 

‘The most remarkable feature of the Volume of Miscedlanies now 
before us is the attitude of antagonism in which it presents Its 
author to the doctrine of Cabinet government, and Ministerial 
responsibility to and dependence on a Parliamentary majority, 
which Lord Macaulay held to be the crowning result of the ages 
and the greatest birth of time, and which stirred the sceptical 
and mocking humour of Mr. Bagehot to real enthusiasm. Mr. 
Newman prefers the complete separation of the executive and 
legislative powers which he finds in the United States, where 
Ministers depend on the President and not on Congress, in which 
they have no seats, and which cannot affect their tenure of office 
any more than it can aflect the duration of the Parliamentary, 
term. The English system certainly has its weak points, the 
American system has its strong ones, and Mr. Newman points out 
both with great force and ingenuity. He counts it an absurdity 
that Lord Salisbury’s (then Lord Cranborne) just and bent 
ficent administration of India should have been brought to ® 
close because he differed from Mr. Disraeli on the suffrage que* 
tion. The result, no doubt, was unfortunate. If Lord Salisbury 
had been merely Minister for India, if he had been simply the 
head of a department, his retirement would have been as ridi- 
culous as Mr. Newman thinks. But, as a member of the Cabinet, 
he was Minister for England as well as Minister for India. 
Minister for England in the first place, and Minister for 
India in the second place. The organization of each politics! 
department, making its good working to a considerable degree 
independent of its Parliamentary chief, diminishes these ev! 
which only in very rare cases are considerable. 1f not Amu 
an Amurath, yet Tweedledum a Tweedledee succeeds, and there 
is usually no noticeable difference in their administrative powers 
Mr. Newman says truly that the control of the House of pen 
mons over the Executive has diminished by virtue of its Loa 
of making and unmaking Governments by votes of want hs 
confidence or decisive defeats on vital questions, checked only 
the Minister's power of unmaking and making the House 
Commons by a dissolution and general election. These treme” 
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—— 
rs can only rarely be called into play ; the game of life and 
cannot be a thing of daily occurrence. This fact, we 
gaintain in opposition to Mr. Newman, is one of the principal 
gerits of the English system. The constant meddling of a body, 
incompetent for that purpose, in the conduct of the different 
ments of State would soon make administration im- 
ible. Our Parliamentary system, at its best, is a serious 
Je in the way of continuity in foreign policy and the stead- 
fast conduct of business. The evil is endured for the sake of the 
ter advantages which accompany it. Its extension might 
aift the weight to the other scale. Mr. Newman holds, and we 
ge inclined to think that he is right, that the function of control 
is exercised more thoroughly by the House of Lords than by the 
House of Commons. Its criticism, he says, “ is generally more 
thorough and searching than that of the Commons, not solely 
because the Lords have less to do (though there is much in that), 
but also because they are far more fearless, and are less biased 
by side glances at the danger of disgusting a Ministry.” Control, 
4s Mr. Newman says, is preventive, and schemes of legislation 
and policy are shaped, not merely or usually to disarm the pre- 
judices of the peers, but to confront the criticism which they will 
meet in the Upper Chamber, which is usually of a more deliberate 
md searching kind than is possible to the faction fighting into 
which debating in the Commons has a tendency to sink. When 
Mr. Newman proposes to strengthen this controlling power of the 
Lords by giving to every peer a right to go down to the Foreign 
Office, and see any despatch or confidential paper he chooses to 
ask for, and would prevent this privilege from falling into un- 
worthy hands by requiring that, before any person is recom- 
mended to Her Majesty for a peerage, the House of Commons 
shall declare by 2 vote his fitness, by reason of his public merit, 
to be a legislator in the Upper House, we get again, we fear, into 
the latitude of Laputa. 

Mr. Newman has, we are glad to observe, a very healthy sense 
of the demerits of that “ government from below” which is known 
a agitation, a distrust of “freedom without culture,” the results 
of which are exhibited in the Irish and German government of 
some American cities, and a somewhat startling readiness to 
approve the methods “ which good and moral Englishmen are apt 
to malign as despotic,” which “Freedom, awakening from her 
surfeit and regaining sobriety,” is prone to adopt. Mr. Newman’s 
obvious liking for Napoleon IIT. springs possibly from this side 
of his mind and character. We cannot conclude our notice of 
this volume without mentioning Mr. Newman’s entirely admi- 
table vindication of capital and corporal punishments, in appro- 

jate cases, against the sickly sentimentalism of certain maudlin 

iends of humanity. It is curious to find a paper which would 
not discredit Sir Henry Maine or Sir James Stephen side by side 
with articles which might have been written. by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, Mrs. Josephine Butler, and Mr. James Stansfeld 
om the subjects which they have respectively made their own. 


EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERN.* 


hed biographers of modern actors have been more fortunate 
than Mr. Pemberton in securing materials for that “ working 
up” which is so indispensable in the preparation of “ Lives” of 
great or little men. And it may be added that no author has 
everhad more entertaining details to recount than those associated 
with the career of that late lamented idol of the stage, as well as 
of the public, Edward Askew Sothern. This diverting volume, 
itmust be admitted, contains no inconsiderable quantity of for- 
gotten, or at any rate half-forgotten, theatrical history. Not that 
this is any demerit; on the contrary, it makes the book all the 
fresher and more amusing than it could otherwise have been. 
Reading Mr. Pemberton’s interesting pages, we are struck by the 
temembrance of how much we have forgotten concerning the 
dramatic story of a quarter of a century ago, so that, even were 
the Memoir of the indisputably great comedian a far less inferior 
Production than in reality it is, we should welcome it as an ex- 
eeedingly valuable chapter of theatrical history. It will doubt- 
less be in the nature of news to many that Mr. Sothern made his 
“first appearance on any stage” at St. Helier’s, exactly forty 
years ago, as the low-born and, as some excellent judges consider, 
mther bombastic hero of The Lady of Lyons; and we are told 
tt his impersonation of the love-sick gardener was so 
‘minently successful as to determine the young gentleman to 
tdopt the stage as a means of livelihood. “ He resolved,” says 
lographer, “to burn his boats, and become an actor in right- 
down earnest.” He appeared, adopting the still-prevailing fashion, 
under a nom de thédtre, “ Douglas Stuart,” nor did he resume his 
_— appellation until he had made a fair start in America. 
early dramatic training was, as may be imagined, consider- 


tbly varied, and we find him, while still “ feeling his feet” at. 


ersey, cast, on one occasion when the piece de résistance was 
let, for Laertes, the Ghost, and the second actor! Leaving 
olverhampton, Sothern was fortunate enough to be offered 
engagement at the Birmingham Theatre under the con- 
fol of the genial and discerning Mr. Mercer Simpson—one of 
we food old school of provincial managers. Thirty shillings a 
was his wage, and Frank Friskley, in Boots at the “ Swan,” 
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was his réle ; and when, eleven years later, he entered upon his 
starring engagement at the Haymarket, he was announced as 
“formerly of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and from the 
principal American theatres.” As present-day actors still do, 
Sothern went to the United States in quest both of fame and 
dollars ; that he found them both needs no telling. Five pounds 
a week cannot have been considered to have been a bad salary 
for a comparative novice thirty years ago, even in the land of 
“the Almighty dollar”; anyhow that was what “Douglas 
Stuart ” got at the National Theatre, Boston, for his inglorious 
performance of Dr. Pangloss, and of a small part in a farce called 
John Dobbs, Such a conspicuousfailure, indeed, was the young actor 
in the Heir-at-Law, that he was positively dismissed for incapacity, 
and driven to play juvenile parts at reduced salary at the Howard 
Atheneum, likewise in Boston. We get a characteristic de- 
scription of “ what Sothern was like at this eventful period of his 
career,” in what Mr. Pemberton good-naturedly terms “a plea- 
sant brochure entitled ‘ Birds of a Feather,’” that appeared eleven 
years ago in America, written, it seems, by a Mrs. Vincent, “a 
veteran actress on the Boston stage and Sothern’s lifelong friend.” 
Mr. “ Douglas Stuart” was, we read, “ tall, willowy, and lithe, 
with a clear red-and-white English complexion, bright blue eyes, 
wavy brown hair; graceful in carriage, and well calculated 
physically to conciliate the heart of susceptible woman. . . . 
should say he was three- or four-and-twenty, but behind the foot- 
lights he did not look as if he were more than sixteen. He had 
a singularly sweet voice” ; which was certainly more than he had 
in after years, when, as we remember only too well, his tones 
were painfully hard and rasping. Mrs. Vincent is careful to tell 
us the reason, or one of the reasons, of Sothern’s failure at Boston. 
“The truth is that he had been overpraised. The manager of the 
National Theatre had announced that he was going to bring to 
America ‘the greatest actor that had ever appeared on its 
stage,’ and thus had aroused the expectations of the people 
to such a degree that they were naturally disappointed ; 
hence his failure. Besides, he was not old enough to 
make a sensation. He could not even make up properly.” 
However this may be, the eminent showman now in London 
thought him “good enough” for his New York Museum, and en- 
gaged him to play there. Washington and Baltimore were in 
turn visited, and Sothern’s “ Kinchin,” in Flowers of the Forest, 
apparently suited his audiences.. While happening by great good 
luck to be cast for “ Armand Duval” in a version of La Dame 
aux Camélias at Wallack’s, he was voted a success, and “ re- 
ceived for the first time in his life several enthusiastic calls.” 
In this way Sothern laid the foundation of future triumphs; his 
drooping spirits revived under the genial warmth of the applause 
of Mr. Wallack’s patrons; and when, after a four years’ engage- 
ment with that manager, he left him, it was to join Miss Laura 
Keene and her company in New York, What dis temperament 
was at the time we see by an extract from one of his letters :— 
“God be praised, there are brighter days in store, and I’m as 
much the old Ned Sothern in heart and feeling as ever, though 
grey hairs have been forced through the hot-bed of my weary 
skull. If I’ve no genius, I at least have indisputable per- 
severance .... I have made a big mark in New York this 
season. My time is as sure to come if I live as there is a sun in 
the heavens.” He was now deeply desirous of returning to 
England, and sent to a friend a list of his “ crack parts”—Charles 
Surface, Dr. Pangloss (oblivious of his recent failure), Lyttleton 
Coke (Old Heads and Young Hearts), Young Marlow, Bob Acres, 
Charles Courtley (London Assurance), Benedick, Harry Jasper 
(Bachelor of Arts), Gossamer (Live When You Can), Raphael 
(The Marble Heart), Armand (Camélias), St. Pierre (The Wife), 
and Claude Melnotte. He had perfected himself in eight other 
réles, and fortune seemed disposed to smile upon him, until he 
went into management on his own account, with the result, in 
his own words, that he “had an awful season,” and got “ this 
time a sickener.” 

It was on the 12th of May, 1858, that Our American Cousin 
was produced at Miss Laura Keene’s theatre, Sothern, “much 
to his disgust,” being “cast for the subordinate character of 
Lord Dundreary, who was intended to be an old man, and who 
had only forty-seven lines to speak.” Sothern only took the 
part on condition that he might “ re-write it on lines of his own,” 
and he began by “putting into it everything he had seen that 
had struck him as wildly absurd.” Some two or three weeks 
elapsed ere the public understood what was meant by what they 
considered (and no wonder) “mad eccentricity.” But, once the 
idea was comprehended, Lord Dundreary’s popularity was a thing 
assured, and very soon he converted a not very interesting or 
brilliant play into one of the greatest attractions that the American 
stage had ever known :— 

Everything about the part—the famous make-up, the wig, the whiskers, 
and the eye-glass, the eccentric yet faultless costumes, the lisp and stagger, 
the ingenious distortion of old aphorisms, were the outcome of Sothern’s 
own ready thought. Only one thing connected with the impersonation— 
the quaint little hop (that odd “impediment in the gait” which became 
as much part and parcel of his Lordship as the impediment in his 
speech), was the result of accident. At rehearsal one cold day, Sothern, 
who was ever of a restless disposition, was endeavouring to keep him- 
self warm by hopping about at the back of the stage, when Miss Keene 
sarcastically inquired if he was going to introduce it in Dundreary ? 
Among the bystanding actors and actresses this created a laugh, and Sothern, 
who at the time was out of temper with his part, replied, in his gravest 
manner, “ Yes, Miss Keene ; that’s my view of the character.” Having so 
far committed himself, he felt bound to go on with it ; and, finding as the 
rehearsal progressed that the whole company, including the scene-shifters, 
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ee convulsed with laughter, he at night made capital out of a modified 
op. 

When, twenty-nine years ago, Mr. Sothern introduced Lord 
Dundreary at the Haymarket Theatre, he had already appeared in 
the character upwards of eight hundred times in the United 
States. Mr. Pemberton tells us that “the experiment was con- 
sidered to be a most dangerous one, as it was only because the 
Haymarket was sadly in need of an attraction, that Sothern got 
a chance of appearing on its historic boards,” and it was stoutly 
contended that the piece only succeeded in America because it 
was “a gross and insulting caricature of an English nobleman,” 
and that, therefore, “in London the performance would no doubt 
be deemed as entirely wanting in humour, taste, and judgment.” 
1t is admitted that even Mr. Sothern himself was in a state of 
uncertainty concerning the probabilities of success or failure. 
“Every one foretells a hit; but I’m doubtful. Who (when I 
first played Beverley as an amateur) ever imagined that I should 
take to the stage as a profession—come over to America, 
remain nine years, and return to ‘ star’ in London?” All the 
actors and actresses of the Haymarket Company, Mr. Buckstone 
included, prophesied a certain failure of both piece and “ star,” 
and, oddly enough, they were right for a time, as, although Our 
American Cousin drew remunerative audiences, it would have 
been speedily withdrawn had not Mr. Charles Mathews advised 
Mr. Buckstone not to change the bill. Thereafter the piece ran 
triumphantly for four hundred nights, and Sothern was the most 
féted actor of his generation. 

Although, considering that he lived until January 1881, 
twenty years after the production of Our American Cousin at the 
Haymarket, it cannot strictly be said that his great triumph as 
the eccentric “ Lord” proved fatal to him, there is no getting 
away from the fact that the hard life led by Sothern in his hours 
of success largely contributed to his collapse at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-five. Among his intimates Sothern will be long 
remembered for his love of what are known as “ practical jokes ” ; 
although the reader who fails to “see” many of them may be 
pardoned his obtuseness, the difficulty being to discover their 
application. But, apart from the reports of these puerilities, Mr. 
Pemberton’s work is rich in theatrical anecdote, to which we may 
ourselves contribute a morsel of information. M. Jules Claretie, 
the present director of the Théatre Frangais, wrote, and has re- 
published in his Vie Moderne au Thédtre, a highly appreciative, 
and excellently expressed, criticism of Sothern’s “ Lord Dun- 
dreary ”—a creation which was, however, anything but a success 
in Paris, although the “star” was supported by Mr. Henry 
Irving (as the drunken lawyer’s clerk, Abel Murcott), Mr. John 
T. Raymond, and Mr. E. Saker. It is quite possible that the 
chapters relating to Sothern’s life “off the stage” will be more 
widely read than those immediately connected with his thea- 
trical career, and this although they far too frequently reveal the 
actor in the character of a buffoon to be quite agreeable to those 
who would rather remember him as a comedian of rare excellence 
and exceptional intelligence. We admit, though with a reserva- 
tion, that Sothern, “ before all the actors of his day, was able to 
pourtray the easy manners of the perfect English gentleman,” but 
we cannot overlook the fact that very many of the “ practical 
jokes,” to which we have referred, savour too much of what 
would now be regarded, and justly condemned, as “ rowdyism” 
of the most offensive kind. An eminent actor staying in a 
country-house and tampering with the guests’ letters, and getting 
up rows in trains and omnibuses, may have passed muster even 
“jin society” thirty years ago; but those forms of amusement 
would hardly, we fear, be tolerated in the year of grace 1889. 
There is, as we have said, so much that is interesting and 
worthy of permanent record in Mr. Pemberton’s Memoir that the 
biographer of Sothern might advantageously have omitted much 
that is of doubtful value—as, for instance, a very great deal of 
that which is chronicled under the heading of “Sothern in High 
Spirits.” 


NEW MUSIC. 


NENOR ALBENIZ, the distinguished Spanish pianist, whose 
delicacy of touch and peculiar charm have rapidly won him 
great popularity, has just published (Ducci & Co.) several cha- 
racteristic pieces of dance music—“ Pavane Espagnole,” “ Barca- 
role Catalane,” “ Sevilliana,” and “ Bolero Valse ”—which can be 
cordially recommended to drawing-room pianists. They are ex- 
tremely graceful, and, although showy, not at all difficult. 
“ Printemps et Jeunesse,” by E. Rubini, is a light and brilliant 
valse de salon, and Anton Dvo¥ak’s “ Minuetto” is delightfully 
quaint and graceful. As was to be expected from so remarkable 
a composer, notwithstanding its popular and rather catchy melody, 
it is throughout very original and striking, and indeed almost, if 
not quite, classical. Not much can be said for Signor L. Badia’s 
“ Zizine,” a waltz with a commonplace aria running through it. 
Among others of Carlo Ducci & Co.’s publications to be heartily 
raised is an exquisite song by A. Strelezki—“ When Twilight 
mes ”—which is distinctly vocal and the violin obbligato accom- 
paniment most graceful. 
From Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons we have received an excellent 
work entitled “The Child Pianist,” by Mrs. Spencer Curwen, 
which will be found of considerable use for teaching small chil- 


dren. The method is capital, and deserves to be widely knowp. 
A pretty light song, with a catchy stornello in the popular 
Italian style, is “ Why?” by Signor del Puente, published py 
Messrs. Boston & Dibson. It is refreshingly old-fashioned, ang 
seems to belong to the days when Verdi was in his zenith ang 
composers eagerly imitated his tuneful arte and cavatine. 

Messrs. Woolhouse have issued a gloomy song by Mr, J, 
Jacques Hackman, entitled “ Afternoon in February.” “ Feuille 
d’Album,” for violin and piano, by the same composer, is an exce]- 
lent and easy little study for these instruments. Far above the 
average, and, indeed, ranking with the best compositions of the 
time, are “The Song of the Heart,” “ Echoes,” and “ To Julia,” by 
Charles Thane (Stanley Lucas & Co.) “ To Julia” is a magni. 
ficent song, full of originality and charm, and equally beautifu) 
are the two other songs just mentioned. They are perhaps beyond 
the reach of ordinary amateurs, but to artists they will be found 
of great value. 

Miss Maude Valerie White’s last song, “ At her Spinning,” 


Moir, has the misfortune of possessing one of those tiresome 
waltz-refrains which render it commonplace and quite destroys 
its merit. Very spirited is a nautical song, by M. Louis Diehl, 
“The Captain of the Lifeboat.” A song which is likely to be- 
come popular is “When the Lights are Low,” by Gerald M, 
Lane. The refrain is quite tuneful. An effective ballad is “Op 
Conway Quay,” by H. Trotére. “ An Evening Melody,” by Joseph 
Barnby, is a simple, unaffected sacred song, suitable for a voice 
of small compass. It is certainly not original. These pieces are 
published by W. Morley & Co. 

Ricordi & Co. send “Tender Moments,” by Signor Albert 
Visetti, a rather pretty, but by no means striking, song. “ For- 
saken,” by Lord Henry Somerset, is a pathetic aria, spoilt bye 
series of octaves in accompaniment with the voice. J. L 
Roeckel’s new song, “ Cupid’s Reign,” deserves success. _It is not 
at all difficult, and has a pleasing melody. “ Tell Them,” by 
Signor Tosti, is not one of the composer's most successful works, 

Messrs. Ricordi have conceived the admirable idea of publish- 
ing a series of well-known operatic Cavatine arranged for the 
salon or concert-room. Among them we note the beautiful 
“Come 6 bello,” from Luerezia Borgia, “Convien partir,” “Al 
dolee guidami,” &c. The accompaniments are cleverly rearranged, 
and the recitatives cut without spoiling the effect. These noble 
arie, which were the delight of a past generation, ought to be 
heard more frequently; for they offer the most charming ex- 
amples of melody known, even if that melody is not always well 
selected to illustrate the words. 

The London Music Publishing Company have just issued a 
drawing-room cantata by Erskine Allen, entitled, “Mary 
Margaret,” that is not particularly interesting. 

A spirited waltz, with a Spanish melody running through it, is 
“Christina ” (Francis Brothers & Day), by Dan Godfrey, Jun. It is 
destined to become popular; and so, by the way, will “ Emma,’ 
another waltz by the same young composer. 

An excellent edition of Stephen Heller's “Trois Suites” is 
published by Mr. Edwin Ashdown, of Hanover Square. By the 
same charming composer are also “Six Préludes ” and a series of 
“ Esquisses Posthumes,” being sketches and waltzes which all true 
musicians will welcome cordially. The type is especially clear 
and bold. A Suite for Piano, by Mr. Edward German, is admi- 
rable. The first number is tame and monotonous; but the Valse 
and Tarantella are brilliant, and not upworthy of comparison with 


. similar works by Chopin and §. Heller. 


The violin music now being issued by Messrs. Beal & Co. is 
excellent, and we can recommend a graceful Cavatina by 
Mr. Seymour Smith and a quaint Gavotte by Mr. L. Balfour 
Mather. 

A Cavatina by Mr. Seymour Smith is distinctly graceful and 
original. “Modern Gems” and “Early Blossoms,” by Carlo 
Volti, are easy piano studies which will be found useful in the 
schoolroom, “ Babina,” by Mr. Arthur J. McEvoy, is a rather 
commonplace piece, but it is easy and showy, and will captivate 
a certain class of amateurs—those, for instance, who perpetuate 
the memories of the famous—we had almost written notorious— 
“Priére d’une Vierge.” “Rustic Sketches,” by Carl Herman, 
“Sans Pareil” and “Souvenirs Patriotiques,” by M. Leonart 
Gautier, are useful pieces for school-teaching; but they ar 
certainly the reverse of classical in style. “La Vestale,” how- 
ever, is an admirable waltz by the same composer, M. Leo 
Gautier. It will surely become popular. 

We owe Messrs. Metzler & Co. a debt of gratitude for pub- 
lishing “ Golden Light,” a noble song by Georges Bizet. It was, 
or is, really, an Agnus Dei; but Miss Mary Chater has written 
some English words, which are quite worthy of so noble a com- 
position, which has a violin, cello, or harp accompaniment. 
Another fine work is “‘ Chant d’une Bretonne,” by Benjamin Godard, 
a beautiful melody for mezzo-soprano, with quaint French wo 
or equally good ones by Miss Chater, who likewise supplies the 
excellent translation to the charming “ Marquise, vous souvene? 
vous ” of M. C. Saint-Saéns. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. send “ Pick-me-up,” a capital brisk 
polka ; “Cosette,” by James Shaw, not worthy of publication, 
Twelve Exercises of Contralto, by Signor G. Tartaglione, whic! 
although not particularly original, are useful. Mr. M. Watson® 
“ A Garden of Memories” has a worthy refrain, and 18 ® 


pretty song, which fortunately does not recall the all to 
popular “Garden of Sleep.” “ The Windmill,” a song by H 


is decidedly pretty. “ Will you come back to me?” by Frank L,’ 
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fi 
rley, is pretty and original ; but it is written a trifle too 
or and is not quite suited for contralto. 
Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. have a bright and characteristic 
Spanish song by Antonio L. Mora, called “ Espanita.” “For You 
ig an arrangement of the well-known song, with a waltz refrain, 
by Miss May Ostlere, for dancing and singing in chorus—a capital 
and amusing exercise for children. Six songs by Miss Frances 
Allitsen display this able young lady's conscientious study of 
harmony to much advantage. She is a hard-working student ; 
snd, although she does not at present give evidence of originality, 


she is never commonplace or affected. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Ill. 


7 has fallen to Shakspeare, as to other poets, to suffer much 
of many book-illustrators, but assuredly never to be inter- 

ted by an artist in so strange a way of pedantry as in Macbeth : 
with Illustrations and Notes, by J. Moyr Smith (Sampson Low & 
Co.) The illustrative method is not less odd and perverse than 
the reversal of statue and pedestal or any other freak of topsy- 
turveydom. The antiquarian zeal of Mr. Smith is respectable, 
we will admit, and the archaic research set forth in the artist’s 
notes is considerable ; but industry and research should be the 
handmaidens, not the masters, of the artist. They cannot com- 

nsate for the total lack of imagination and charm that marks 
Air Smith’s etchings, in which the chief feature of the design is 
some detail of costume or architecture. The result is an illus- 
trated archeological study, a dissertation on arms and costume, 
architecture and heraldry, or anything, in short, but an illus- 
trated Macbeth. Mr. Moyr Smith may be said to have illustrated 
Macbeth only in the sense that a lecture on the geology of 
Portland and Purbeck illustrates St. Paul’s Cathedral. Very 
few persons could possibly divine the purport of two-thirds of 
the plates regarded apart from the context. The archaic display 
is bewildering. The drama is left to take care of itself. When 
the figures are not mere pigmies, overpowered by a Martin- 
like environment of Pictish towers or a Lyceum stage arrange- 
ment of curious properties, they are absolutely inexpressive of 
the passion and action of the drama. Disillusion is not 
tempered one whit when we learn that Macbeth, with the daggers 
“stripped for slaughter,” as if he were a butcher, stands beside an 
elaborate wooden doorway such as still exists in Norway, or that 
Lady Macbeth, in the Sleep-walking scene, appears with a similar 
setting. The “column from Canterbury Cathedral” in one 
drawing, the old cross modified after that at Dupplin in another, 
the carved pillar from Souillac Abbey in yet another, are curious 
and interesting objects; but they illustrate the drama no more 
than the writings of Pugin or Viollet-le-Duc. Lady Macbeth is 
nothing but an operatic lady ; the meeting of Duncan and the 
wounded soldier, the entrance to Macbeth’s castie, and Babylonian 
view of Dunsinane, are spectacular shows of the emptiest, kind ; 
and the apparition of the Witches in a Druidic circle, perched on 
an enormous cromlech, is ineffective as a design and ludicrous in 
conception. It may interest antiquarian minds to know that in 
one drawing Mr. Smith’s Witches cower over a cauldron “ of the 
later Bronze age,” and in another the charmed pot is “ Danish, 
of the later Stone age”; but, after all is said in recognition of 
the artist’s learning and research, the play is the thing, and this 
is ingeniously set aside by Mr. Smith in this curious example of 
the art of book-illustration. 

Mr. Frank M. Gregory’s designs for Sheridan's The Rivals 
(Sampson Low & Co.) are drawn in black and white and in 
water-colour. They show a certain amount of grace, facility, 
and skill in composition, and are for the most part admirably 
reproduced. The book is got up in good style, both type and 
paper being excellent, and the ensemble is attractive. The power 
of characterization undoubtedly possessed by Mr. Gregory is un- 
fortunately not always at his command. He is not careful of 
his types. When he paints an acceptable rendering of a cha- 
Tacter, a sprightly Lucy or a whimsical Sir Anthony, he does not 

ly carry out his conceptions. His Captain Absolute is a 
mere good-looking boy in one drawing, in others he is a man, 
and one of many aspects. Lydia Languish is a solid, undemon- 
strative young woman. Mrs. Malaprop is somewhat tame, and 
there is more of the humour of the situation than of oozing courage 
expressed in the figure of Bob Acres in the clever drawing that 
forms the frontispiece. Success in all particulars is perhaps 
tearcely to be expected of the artist who undertakes the illus- 
tration of a play which everybody knows by heart and must have 
teen on the stage. We all know these characters of Sheridan as 
men and women of familiar acquaintance, can call them up at 
will, and are, therefore, indisposed to accept the least divergence 
from established conceptions which, after all, are possessed, as 
Prepossessions possibly, by all and sundry. If we cannot say 
that Mr. Gregory is never disappointing in these drawings, we 
tan also affirm that he interprets the spirit of the play at times 
With something approaching inspiration. 

© magazine annuals make up various attractive volumes. 
Woman's World, edited by Oscar Wilde (Cassell & Co.), 
uces, as some magazines do, a more favourable impression in 
than when viewed as a serial. Many periodicals for ladies 
are far too narrow in scope. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s shows a tendency 
‘expansion, and expansion that is in the right direction. The 


letterpress appears to be wholly the work of ladies—Mr.{Oscar 
Browning with a sonnet and the editorial notes on current lite- 
rature are scarcely to be noted as exceptions from the general 
rule—and in many fields, literary, artistic, and educational, the 
writers provide abundance of interesting and varied material. 
The illustrations are generally good, and those that embellish 
articles on needlework and its branches are excellent. 

The new volume of the Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) shows 
no falling off in the quality of its etchings, photogravures, and 
other illustrations, while it continues to represent the world of 
art and its movements by many excellent articles on living artists 
and criticisms of exhibitions. The frontispiece is an etching after 
Meissonier by Géry Richard, one of the most finished works of 
the etcher. Good Words (Isbister & Co.) is too old a favourite 
with magazine-readers to need any detailed notice of the contents 
of the new volume; and the like honourable distinction may be 
said to belong to its friendly and sympathetic competitor, The 
Sunday Magazine (Isbister & Co.) Among appropriate gift-Lcoks 
the “ Jubilee edition” of the History of England (Casse]l & Co.) 
may be included. Of this careful historical epitome we have the 
third volume, illustrated by wood engravings that are far superior 
in design and execution to the majority of popular illustrated 
histories. 

In the books for boys at hand the sea is an important element, 
as is natural, and the resources of writers in devising perils and 
adventures do not appear to flag, despite the enormous demands 
of an ever-increasing audience. Mr. Henry Frith, for instance, is 
never at a loss. When you think his hero is in irrecoverable 
disaster, wonders thicken and the air grows dark with the com- 
plexity of his situation. The Cruise of the Wasp (Routledge & 
Co.) is one of Mr. Frith’s most rousing stories. The adventures 
of a portion of a ship’s crew in Cuba form a strikin — in a 
story that is told with vivacity and constructed with skill. An- 
other capital story by Mr. Frith, The Captain of Cadets (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), is equally brisk in movement. The scene of 
adventure is the West Coast of Africa, a region ever-suggestive 
of marvellous exploits; while in the opening of the story the 
much-vexed question of fagging on the Britannia is lightly 
touched. Mr. F. R. Goulding’s Marooner's Island (Routledge & 
Co.) is a sequel to The Young Marooners, and, contrary to the 
rule, is in no respect less interesting and exciting than the ge 
work. Readers of the latter must be interested in the fate of 
Robert and Harold. The story of their further progress and 
careers will certainly justify the most generous expectations. 
Mr. Goulding’s book is thoroughly wholesome and readable. 

A good idea, one that many boys will delight in, is skilfully 
executed by Mr. William T. Dobson in his abridgment of Sir 
William Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula (Bickers 
& Son). This condensed narrative embodies the crises of the: 
great ny in Spain and ne the stirring and pic- 
turesque description of the memorable battles and sieges, the 
majority of which form the subjects of some excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. We cannot profess to like abstracts of 
literature, when the literature is of the first class, yet Mr. 
Dobson’s work is so discreet and sound in treatment that it 
merits commendation, Struggles for National Liberty or Martyrs 
to Freedom—both titles are on the cover—by the Rev. 
Philip Barnes (John Hogg) comprises historical sketches of more 
or less heroic worthies, somewhat promiscuously classed, yet full 
of good matter for studious small boys. Here are Wallace and 
Llewellyn, Coligny and William the Silent ; “ Ireland’s romantic: 
young hero,” Robert Emmet, cheek by jowl with Sir Harry Vane, 
ard Abraham Lincoln with the Lunatic Osawatonic Brown. 
Heroes and heroes—but heroes all? The Appeal to the Serpent, 
by the Rev. Samuel Langdon (Religious Tract Society), is a story 
of Buddhism in an ancient city of Ceylon in the fourth — 
of the Christian era. Asa story the book is not a success. It 
is loosely constructed, and moves but the faintest interest in its. 
development, and that only incidentally. Mr. Langdon’s strength 
lies in description, not in the arts of narrative plotting. There 
is much picturesque power in depicting religious rites and proces- 
sions, rural scenes, and so forth, but the story is sadly wanting in 
persuasive realism. After Shipwreck, by J. A. Owen (Authors’ 
Co-operative Publishing Co.), is a collection of brief sketches of 
travel, reminiscences of genuine experience, it would seem, fairly 
interesting, though by no means exciting. LReprinted from the 
Leisure Hour are certain tedious and inconclusive papers on: 
“social questions,” collected under the title Ways and Means, by 
Isabella Fyfie Mayo (Religious Tract Society). The book looks. 
like a story. It deals with such exhausting questions, in the way 
of mere chat between a husband and wife, as What is to become 
of the girls ? and What shall we do with the boys? There is one 
good anecdote, however, concerning a certain little boy. “ What 
is wrong about your boy?” was asked of the mother of a 
“peculiar” youth. “Oh, please, sir, when he was a little child) 
he had an illness, and after that he was weak on his legs, and 
slow o’ speaking ; and so, sir, we just brought him up as an idiot,. 
sir. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


\ \ JE have already referred, or at least alluded, to the ee 
which M. Victor Cherbuliez has given to Mlle. de Bovet’s 
Lettres d' Iriande (1), a preface much more gratifying to English 


(1) Lettres d’Irlande. Par Marie Anne de Bovet. Paris: Guillaumin. 
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vanity than the most elaborate compliments could be. We need 
not, therefore, further troukle ourselves with the novelist-politi- 
cian. Mlle. de Bovet herself is a much more amusing person. 
An “interwieveress ” of the République Frangaise, she started to 
discover Ireland with a light heart, a pleasant pen, a conviction 
that Mr. Justin McCarthy wrote Ginz’s Baby, and (she assures 
us) no Anglophobia in particular, although, knowing the facts 
better than Mr. Gladstone, she admits that her country- 
men “detest John Bull en bloc.” In other words, she went 
determined to bless Ireland and curse England. Being appa- 
rently an intelligent and honest, as well as lively, lady, she 
found, as might be expected, not a little difficulty in doing this. 
Nothing is more amusing than the involuntary records of her sur- 
rises. She lets loose little asides of wonder at “le spirituel 
liendeie ” (if you find any Irishman spirituel still, you may bet 
twenty to one that he is an anti-Parnellite) objecting to her call- 
ing him “ Paddy,” at the mixture of rant and gush in the mouth- 
ing of Mr. O’Brien, and the maudlin talk about johndillon, and 
so forth. Again and again she has to administer to herself a 
kind of little “cheerer” of remembrance of English wickedness 
in order to blind her clear Gallic eyes to the fact that the whole 
tenants’ movement is audacious robbery; that “eviction” is an 
everyday occurrence in France, or would be if resistance to the 
law were often thought of; that the sleevelessness and indo- 
lence of the Irish character, joined to the insane passion for 
trying to make two human beings live where there is barely live- 
lihood for one, are the real causes of Irish distress. But she 
cannot quite do it, and her sense of the truth is constantly 
ing through. A more annoying book for an honest and in- 
telligent Gladstonian to read we can hardly imagine, more par- 
ticularly as it is not the first of its kind to show what the 
“civilized world” really sees in Ireland when it condescends to 
look through its civilized eyes, and not through somebody's 
spectacles. 


M. Edouard Rod (2), though by no means the genius that he 
has been dubbed by sufferers from Amielism, is a clever man, 
and usually writes well. We do not know that his stories are 
particularly “cosmopolitan,” but they are in a certain modern 
manner well done. The opening one, “ Lilith,” has its scene at 
Brighton, and the heroine is the English governess of a French 
family. M. Rod does not oppose his Lilith to Eve at all, but 
merely makes her “ a typical English girl according to Mr. Burne 
Jones,” who enchants an irresolute and somewhat Amielitish juge 
@instruction, is perhaps enchanted by him (which doesn’t show 
her taste), but remembers the ghost of a tragically dead love. 
The juge d'instruction is a very poor creature, though cleaner- 
minded than M. Bourget’s heroes in similar case. Much the same 
t of person, “moaning avout the introspect” (if we may 
slightly change the Laureate), reappears in “ L'idéal de M. 
Gindre,” but the ending is happier, for M. Gindre’s American 
ideal (he is a professeur, and keeps a journal intime, but he is a 
better fellow and less of a coxcomb than the judge) “ tenders him 
her front” in due course. By the way, did anybody ever 
know an English or American girl hold out her forehead for a 
lover's first kiss ? Her mouth, her cheeks, her eyes—her throat 
even, if you like. But the forehead (though it may be taken 
with advantage in subsequent excursions over the property) is, 
we think, not usually by our race selected for the first exercise 
in that amatory kind which the poet calls “the best and most 
avenant and earnest of the remenant.” ‘ Noces d’Or,” a shorter 
story of a satiric touch, is perhaps the best thing in the book, 
the author's pessimism giving “ bite” to his picture of the feeble 
half-turning of a fifty years’ trodden-on matrimonial worm, 
while it does not degenerate as usual into the morbid or the 
tedious. 


Dernier amour (3), like all M. Ohnet’s books, exhibits in a manner 
very amusing to the critic the author's mixture of incurable com- 
monness in thought, style, and so forth, with a certain undeniable 
faculty of tale-telling and even of character-drawing. That 
this mixture is the secret both of his popularity with the general 
reader and of the rage of the critics with him is undoubted. 
The situation of Dernier amour is simple enough, if something 
which is a little disgusting and decidedly preposterous can be 
called simple. Mina von Schwarzbourg, the young widow in 
name of an ancient Austrian Prince, has married (a little later 
than she should) a charming French Count. ‘I'en years after- 
wards the charming French Count is still young, and she feels 
herself ageing. Just then she discovers that he has been in 
correspondence, unknown to herself, with a still more charming 
she-cousin of his own—a cousin of America. The correspond- 
ence is not criminal, and Lucie Andrimont, the cousin, is an 
exemplary young person; but the Countess soon perceives that 
the pair are hopelessly in love with each other. Probably, M. 
Ohnet’s proneness to quasi-dramatic “curtains” and to a rather 
unwholesome sentimentality being known, few novel-readers will 
have much difficulty in finishing the story. It is probably in M. 
Ohnet’s intention a very moral story, the catastrophe recompens- 
ing Mme. de Fontenay’s faute. From this point of view he 
should go on and show us the Count’s punishment, and so on and 
soon. Poetical justice is no good unless it is all-round justice. 


If any one could be bad-blooded enough to speak uncivilly of 
so good, so pleasant, and so well tried a workman as M. Xavier 


(2) Scénes de la vie cosmopolite. Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Perrin. 
(3) Dernier amour. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 


Marmier (4), even his bad blood might be a little sweetened by 
M. Marmier’s pleasant application to himself of Voltaire’s 

Au peu d’esprit que le bonhomme avait, 

L’esprit des autres par complément servait ; 
and his confession that, advancing age not permitting him ap 
longer to travel in the world, he travels in his library. If the 
result of the voyage is un bon livre de lecture, that is all he gj 
at. And he has certainly provided such a book, especially for 
French-reading people who like to have everything that is not 
France and Paris served up to them accommodé in the way of 
Paris and of France. 

M. Jouaust’s charming single-volume edition of the plays of 
Moliére (5) has reached the famous essai pdle et noble, that tragi. 
comedy of jealousy in the great world, Dom [or Don] Garcie de 
Navarre. M. Vitu is, indeed, perhaps spurred on by a generous 
love of paradox and the generally despised to be much more 
abundant in praise of Don Garcie than we could be. The jealous 
megrims of the Don are not taken seriously enough to be tragical 
and not meant to be purely comic; while the verse—passable 
enough in its way—would be a sufficient text for those who 
grudge the greatest of French, perhaps the second of moder, 
dramatists the title of poet. But still the ry has been s0 
unceasingly run down that it would be hard if a clever man 
could not defend it. M. Lenoir’s frontispiece is very good, and 
will compare safely with Tony Johannot’s cuts; though Don 
Garcie suited the Romantic tone so well that Johannot was 
moved to give perhaps the best illustrations to perhaps the worst 


play. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


7 judge from the supply, there must be a considerable demand 
for such popular biography as is exemplified in Dr. Japp’s 
Good Men and True (T. Fisher Unwin), a volume of sketches 
devoted to labourers in various philanthropic fields. Perhaps the 
lesson of the moral poet is bearing fruit, and everybody, great and 
small, is for making sublime lives and leaving exemplary foot- 
prints behind him. What is most curious to note in connexion 
with the inordinate multiplication of biographical records is that 
people never seem to resent the burden of repetition, and, in 
fact, can never have too much of it. Dr. Japp’s book, a good 
sample of the class, fairly illustrative and interesting, is toa 
great extent a hash of biographical material already accessible to 
everybody. Of Bishop Hannington and Charles Kingsley, of 
Norman Macleod and Guthrie, of the late Dean Stanley and 
John Conington, there is nothing new to relate. The lives of 
these eminent men have been set forth by accredited hands and 
reprinted more than once, the majority of them for the benefit of 
the multitude. The boiling-down process is excusable, perhaps, 
when the aim is to provide cheap literature that may compete 
with cheap dinners. But Dr. Japp’s volume is stout and serious, 
The fare is substantial and made of much solid extract, to use an 
expressive though contradictory term, and the treatment of the 
material cannot be said to be light or digestible. 

Mrs. Panton’s Nooks and Corners (Ward & Downey) is a book 
on household management, a handbook for people who have 
“ moved ” and desire to furnish and embellish with the best effect, 
There is much that is admirable in the guidance offered. Mrs. 
Panton is a masterful adviser. She knows in all instances pre- 
cisely what is wanted, is exceedingly full of resource, resolute in 
laying down the right rule of ornament, or in pointing the royal 
road to a sound ensemble in the matter of furniture. She does 
not hesitate to refer by name and address to this eminent firm or 
another for cheap and necessary articles, and considerately prints 
a little directory for the use of the young and bewildered. Her 
exposition is more valuable, on the whole, than the woodcuts that 
adorn it. “A Summer Corner” (153) is a nook that might be 
grateful to one hibernating by Orcadian shores ; it looks insufler- 
ably close, cushioned, and overcurtained. The “Simple mantel 
drapery ” (66) is decidedly simple, but it is also appalling, dismal, 
funereal ; and the “ Draped piano ” (72) is clothed with Udolphian 
mystery, and should smite the most indolent Angelina with a fit of 
energy. But these things are better in thereading. The chapters 
on domestic economy and management are full of sound and 
sometimes entertaining advice. But surely the sum of 12/. 108. 
is a paltry allowance in an income of 1,000/. a year for “ wine, 
&e.,” and rol. for coal is a bitter minimum. 

Reports of Artisans selected by the Mansion House Committee 
(C. F. Roworth), a collection of papers on the leading trades 
represented at the Paris Exhibition, though not uninstructive on 
some minor points, is curiously inconclusive on the larger T- 
tions of international competition and progress. Many of the 
reporters lay stress on the difficulty of acquiring trustworthy o 
important information. They differ widely, too, in their respec 
tive views of their mission. Some set to work like workmen; 
others, like Mr. Lemon, preface a notice of “ Boots and Shoes 
with a lively account of the Channel passage. Various are 
opinions on rent and living for workmen in Paris and London 
Mr. Lemon thinks “rents are much cheaper in Paris.” Mt 
McCrae, who honestly confesses the Exhibition to be “ the worst 
possible place ” for acquiring information as to cost and price 


(4) A travers les tropiques. Par X. Marmier. Paris: Hachette. 


(5) Molitre— Dom Garcie de Navarre. Paris Librairie 
Bibliophiles. 
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gticles, says that living and rent are about the same in both 

s. Mr. Knowles, whose account of “ Hatter’s Work” is 
isteresting, finds rent “much higher” in Paris, and others join 
ith him in this conclusion. Among the more exhaustive 
ga readable Reports are Mr. Wright’s “Clock-making,” Mr. 

Kinggate’s “ Coach-building,” “Bread and Bread-making,” by 
wr. Summers, and the various sections devoted to Engineering, 
(abinet-making, and the Decorative Arts. These are well illus- 
trated by diagrams and other cuts. 

There is nothing but the lightest babble, good enough to beguile 
g hour of railway travelling, in Mr. Alfred Story’s Book of 
Fegrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts (Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Company). The sketches of vagrant folk—such as 
the Tinker, the Carrier, the Street Preacher—are superior to the 
thoughts they suggest—which, in truth, are generally common- 

But a certain briskness of movement and facility of ex- 

jon may engage the voyaging reader. Desultory, yet all 

undaunted, is the writer's style, and he offers a fair selection of 
gubjects for choice. 

Quite the most charming of the smaller forms of Sir Edwin 
Amold’s popular poem is the new edition of The Light of Asia 
just issued in the “ Lotos” series (Triibner & Co.) The binding 
jsextremely pretty, the paper and type excellent, and the por- 
trait of the author an admirable likeness. 

The first part of a comprehensive undertaking by Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, The World’s Religions (Ward, Lock, & Co.), is before us. 
Religion, no doubt, is susceptible of elastic definition, and no one 
an complain of illiberal views in this instance. Mr. Bettany’s 
treatment is, of course, popular. His survey of history, myth, 
and legend deals with the external, is picturesque in the main, 
and lends itself to the profuse pictorial illustration of rites and 
ceremonies. 

Mr, Edwin Drew offers a study of Mr. Henry Irving from the 
docutionist’s point of view— Henry Irving, On and Off the Stage 
(. J. Drane)—with much elucidative commentary derived from 
the actor’s rendering of Macbeth, Mephistopheles, and so forth, 
the which is at times too literal an inquisition into accent and 
gesture to be perfectly intelligible. 

The humours of the English schoolboy under the pressure 
of French examination papers are set forth, not for the first 
fuer) we fancy, by Max O’Rell, in John Bull, Junior (Field & 

er). 

An appropriate gift-book for children is the annual volume of 
Little Wide- Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge), with 
well-varied letterpress and plenty of taking illustrations. 

We have received specimens of that #dmirable collection of 

ide-books, Iilustrated Europe (Zurich: Orell, Fiissli, & Co.), 
sued in French, German, and English, the work of expert 
writers, the most comprehensive yet concise of handbooks for 
tourists in Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italy. Cheap- 
ness and utility were never more satisfactorily allied. The illus- 
trations are numerous and good, the maps convenient, the in- 
formation accurate, varied, and valuable. 

We have also received new editions of Mr. W. J. Courthope’s 
Addison, “ English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.); 
the first volume of Mrs. Browning’s Poetical Works, with a steel 

ving after Hayter’s portrait (Smith, Elder, & Co.), the 
edition to be completed in six volumes, uniform with the last 
collected edition of Mr. Browning’s works; The Roman and the 
Teuton, by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan) ; A Modern Telemachus 
and Bye- Words, by Miss Yonge (Macmillan). 

In the article “ New Books and Reprints ” which appeared in 
the Saturday Review of October 26, p. 476, “ Amoy Mission” was 
hisprinted “ Army Mission,” and “ Christ or Confucius, Which ?” 
peered as “Church or Confession, Which?” The actual title 

explain and justify the epithet “objectionable.” 
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YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.—Every Evening at Eight 

o'clock. THE DEAD HEART : Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Surfing. 
Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen we Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 
daily 10 to5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. Carriages at 11.-LYCEUM. 


OUVENIR of the DEAD HEART at the LYCEUM.— 
PICTURES by J. Bernard Partridge, Hawes Craven, W. Telbin, and J. Harker. 
CASSELL & CO. To be had everywhere. Post free from Lyceum Theatre. Prive ls. 


YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 

4 On Saturday, November 23, will be produced a New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts, 

entitled CHE RED HUSSAR, by H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon, The Stage produc- 
tion by Charles Harris. Box Office now open. 


Reval AQUARIUM.—The most fashionable, popular, and 

select Entertainment in London. Twice daily at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety 
Entertainment, in addition to the Cannibals from Tierra del Fuego, Beckwith's Swimming 
Performances, the Russian Giantess ; Samson (the Strongest Man in the World), &c. &c. at 
intervals during the day. Open 12, close 11.30. 


and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. —The 
NEW GALLERY, Regent Street._SECOND EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, Ten 


to Six. Admission, 1s. 
WALTER CRANE. President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


(G,ROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 


THE SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s.—Ten to Six. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIRST ORDI- 


NARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, November 1%, 
1889, at the Royal School of Mines, 23 Jermyn Street, 8.W., at 7.45 P.M., when an Ope’ 
Address will be delivered by the President, Dr. T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, F.R.S., &c. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
ISSUE of £371,320. 
(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 and 1889.) 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD give NOTICE that they are ety to receive 
applications for the above sum of SHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PE ENT. STOCK. 

Minimum price of Issue £100 per cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly,on March 1 and September 1, at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank, Sheffield, or by their Londoa Agents, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., 
67 Lombard Street. 

Nosum less than £50 of Sto*k will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 

Under the Trust Investment Act, 1899, recently passed, this Stock is an available invest 
ment for every Trustee wno is not expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his trust to 
invest in Corporation Stock. 

Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

Borough Accountant's Office, W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 
Bridge Street, Sheffield, 
August 16, 1889, ; 


Ayre! IINGS.—FOR SALE, the following choice ARTISTS’ 

PROOF ETCHINGS. unframed. Set of Westminster Abbey (comprising seven) and 
Limburg Cathedral, Haig ; Romeo and Juliet, Waltner; May of Life, Return from Milkiog, 
and the Plough, Ma-beth ; An Apodyterium, Alma Tadema ; and Summer Showers, Vicat 
Cole.— Address, P. 31, care of C, Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 

J COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 

UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
Prices from 40 Guineas upwards. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Pianoforte Makers by Special Appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 1839.—15, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street. W. Lists free. 


ESSRS. LIBERTY & CO. INVITE INSPECTION 
of their numerous SHOW ROOMS, where will 


be found New, Original, Exclusive, and Artistic Spe- 
cialities, not to be seen elsewhere in the Metropolis. 


FOR DRESSES & FURNITURE 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE. 


New Winter Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
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Exhibitions. Notes from the Zoo—The Aye-Aye. 
Recent Concerts. Money Matters. Barnum’s Show. 

“0 Say Not So.” 


Our Viceregal Life in india. 

Novels, Classical School-Books, mostly American. 
Russia in Central Asia. The Century Dictionary. 
The Treasury of Sacred Song. Reminiscences and Memories. 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. The Practice of Medicine. 
Mr. Francis Newman. Edward Askew Sothern. 

New Music. Christmas Books—ii/. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL for the above PROFESSORSII[P, vacant by the death 
of Professor E. LOREILLUE. és-L., Paris. The stipend will be £209 per annum, p= one- 
-half of the Fees from ‘Day students and the whole of the Fees from Evening Students. 

Applicati by ten copies of Testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than ee 30, 1889. 

The successful candidate will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 21, 1890, 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ST. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
Head- Master—The Rev. E. D'AU' VIER, M.A. Clare College, Camb. 
One of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master of 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a staff of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 
The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
ding accommodation, chapel, sanatorium, infirmary, playroom, laundry, gymnasium, 
-tuckshop, workshop, &c., 14 acces of well-timbered and beautiful grounds, cycle path, cricket 
‘and football fields, tennis- courts, &c., sea-bathing and boating. 

The school year is divided into three terms ; each | term consists of about thirteen weeks. 

Inclusive fees, Eighty Guineas per annum. 'E and 8 of £10, £15, and 
£21, are annually thrown open for competition 

_For further information, apply to the Heab-Masrer. 

ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
CUOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

‘the C°URSE of STUDY is ranged fit an ENGINEER for ie Europe, 
India, or tux Colonies. About FIFT STUDEN TS will be admitted in September 1890. 
For Competition tne Secretary of State will offer Six pointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department and Two in ee Indian Ft, Department. — For particulars 
apply to the SeCneTARY,at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—Election to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


are awe of £30, one of £59, and one of £4") on July 18,1890. Candidates x7 
nm years e on January 1, 1890.—For further ‘particulars apply to 


ander Fou of ag 
Wanpex, Radley College, near Abingdon. 
LONDON | (for LADIES), 


BEDFORD COLLE 
K PLACE BAKER STREE 


COLLEGE, 
8 & 9 YOR w. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH will be VACANT at ee Applications and 
testimonials to be sent not later than December 4 to Lucy J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 respectively 
open to a — ear Students, will be offered for competition in September, 1890. 

en ‘ial Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 

“*INTERMEDIATE M.B." * Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, and 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Leetares or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
tnade for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also tor Deutal Students an 
for oF Qualified Practitioners. 

and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GzorGR 
RENDLE. 


E. NETTLESHIP, Dean, 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564,—Inclusive 


6 10s. per term. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS for Classics or 
Sateen will be offered for and 13. For particulars, list of 
"Successes, Xc., apply to the Rev. the 


THE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

istresses respectively of Blackheath and South Ham mapeteed High Schools), residing in 

the hentiy saburb of Hampstead, receive a few YOUNG LADIES wo board and educate. 

arrangements are those of a refined home. Large playground and full-sized tennis- 

court. Preparation for University examinations and degrees. Reference kindly permitted 
to 0 parents of of present aad former pupils. —41 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 


R Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., BRUCE CASTLE, near 


lient in Park of 20 acres, containing Cricket and Football crounds. 
Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOO, 


The Governors of Sir Andrew Judd's School, 
propose to APPOINT, in December or January next,a HEAD-MASTER, who will be ma 

to take office at Easter, 1890 (in the place of the Rev. T. B. Rowe, who has resigned), 
Ht he Head- Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kin ._ The 
stipend is £250 a year, anda capraton allowance for each boy in the School, with reside’ 
and accommodation for sixty boarder 

Preference will be given to candidates under forty pt fom, Personal Canvassing of the 
Governors by or on behalf of any candidate will not 

Full printed particulars and forms of application can be een by post from the Clerk to 
the Governors, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C. Applications must be sent in Md 
November 30, 1889. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR, 


BOYS prepared for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Address Miss Hingvurp, 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has @ very comfortable English HOME for Elder 
GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Te rt. limited. taken :—Freneh, 
Ge: man, Italian, M Italian, Music, Singing, and and ‘Painting. 


f T 10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There are good open. 
ings for YOUNG MEN knowing CHEMISTRY and BREWING. 

alone or in connexion with Brewing, may be learnt under the personal supervision oj oFMenn 

GILLMAN & SPENCER at the large Labor stories and the Brewery attached to “the Lee 

School of Brewing and Cheiaistry."" Each Pupil receives individual attention and practical 

training. i particulars and terms apply, SecreTary, Castle Brewery, 21 St. Georges 


AYRTON & THOMAS, 


PATENT AGENTS, 
Conduct every kind of British, Foreign, and Colonial Business connected with 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 
Mr. H. M. THOMAS, Author of “The True Position of Patentees,” being a practical 
engineer, PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDS the applications in respect of mechanical 
inventions. 


Moderate Terms. No charge for preliminary advice. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Prolonged, London.” 
9 & 10 South ton Buildi Chancery Lane, W.C. 


MEL ROSA, the CERTAIN SAFE CURE for COUGHS, 


Colds, Bronchitis, Cough, Hoarseness, Incipient Consumption, te, 


In Bottles, post free, Is. 1jd. and 2s. eee oniy by the Proprietor, HERBERT Hi 
POTTER, Chemist, M.P.S,, Sutton, Su urre 
Nors.—Insist on being supplied with Potter’ 's “* Mel Rosa.” bot 
CHARING CROSS HOS PITAL, Strand, a v0. ae con 
lescent Home, and current expenses. Bankers: = Drummond. pre 
ARTHUR E. E. READE, ei 
wa 
5 Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble.” wh 
F RY Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” Mr 
has 
PURE CONCENTRATED of 
PL 
Sir C, A.CAMERON, President of the Royal C O C OA mis 
College of Surgeons, Ireland —‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” ' bus 
an) 
wh 
BENGER’S FOOD 
are 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. , 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH a. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER.—* The infant was very deli ante | ow our medical advise we 
ordered your Food, The result in a short time was wonderful ; ; the litt! A, fellow grew strong 
and fat, and is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘the flower of the floc enc 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., a and 10s., by It: 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. bat 
var 
CARDINAL AND HARFORBD, § 
Oni 
The oldest established Importers of to: 
wel 
ORIENTAL 
Bui 
ove 
CARPETS. 
diff 
Ro 
THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, wW.O. 
Catalogues post free. bla 
ing 
bel 
GRANT'S 
Ba 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. §* 
ist 
THIS CELEBRATED LIQUEUR ola 
(A combination of the Kent Morella and Fine Cognac) th e 
Is now regularly consumed by Sportsmen; and numerous unsolicited are 
Testimonials of its Comforting and Sustaining properties, both 
on land and sea, have been received. sha 
The “SPORTSMAN’S QUALITY” is specially prepared {oF wit 
the Hunting Field and for exercise in the open air- has 
SOLD BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS, HOTELS, &e. Nhe 
vas 
Manufacturers: THOMAS GRANT & SONS, the 
the 


DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE. 
572° 
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